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Goethe: Man and Poet 


By H. W. NEVINSON. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. Mr. 


Nevinson’s book makes one feel that if there 
are corners to be turned, man can turn them. 

. This delightful book . . . as easy to 
the mind as a novel.” — Resecca WEST in 
The Daily Telegraph. 


“The scholars and the elegantsia will read 
this fine book as a matter of course, but I 
would recommend it especially to all those 
who think that a biography must be heavy 
going.” —EpITH SHACKLETON in The Evening 
Standard. 


A Game Warden 
Among His Charges 


By Captain C.R.S. PITMAN, p.s.o., 
C.M.Z.A. 


M.C., 
16s. net. 


The Game Warden of Uganda writes an 
intensely interesting study of African beasts, 
and sets it against a vivid background of 
adventure. His story has the sure, , confident 
touch of intimate personal knowledge and 
familiarity. With no less than fifty-three 
photographs. 


The Laws of Human 


Nature By RAYMOND H. 
WHEELER, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, 


University of Kansas. 5s. net. 


A philosophical study of the essential laws 
of applied psychology, presented with singu- 
lar clarity and ease. Professor WHEELER 
analyses the laws and applies them in theory 
to various types of person—revealing their 
inevitable reactions. ‘This is the fourth 
volume in The Library of Contemporary 
Psychology. 





The Pleasures of the 
Table 


COLCHESTER-WEMYSS. 


By Sir FRANCIS 
6s. net. 


Sir Francis’ book is, of course, a man’s cookery 
book; and it is a most whimsical and delight- 
ful expression of individual good taste in the 
choice of food and wine. It is not a cookery 
book which legislates for every possible and 
conceivable meal, but a comfortable, hospita- 
ble account of the excellence which a connois- 
seur enjoys and appreciates. The Pleasures of 
the Table is a new cookery book that is different. 


Treasure 
8s. 6d. net. 


The Romance 


Buried 
By T. C. BRIDGES. 


There are few more romantic and more grip- 
ping tales in the whole of human experience 
than the search for lost treasure—whether 
lost by evil chance or hidden by design. 
Pirates, hunted men, adventurers overtaken 
by misfortune—they all live in the pages of 
Mr. Bripcr’s book. So, too, do the treasure 
seekers of later days. 


Omnibus Books 


The Percy Westerman Omnibus 
3s. 6d. net. 


Omnibus 
3s. 6d. net. 


Two genuine omnibus books for young 
readers—fine examples of superlative story- 
telling for boys and girls—at an astonishingly 
low price. Each volume contains no less than 
three complete full-length books —870 pages; 
and the authors are that prince of boys’ 
writers, Percy WesTERMAN, and the no less 
famous DoroTHEA Moore. 


The Dorothea Moore 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By HILAIRE BELLOC T5s. net. 
Volume IV. The Transformation of England. 
I,—1525-1612. 





In this volume Mr. Belloc deals with the abandonment of 
Catholicism and the gradual change to Protestantism under 
the influence of the Reformation. 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY : Its Concepts 
and Theories 
By H. L. HOLLINGWORTH, Ph.D. 15s. net. 


A systematic survey of the explanations which have been 
given for the aberrations of human personality. 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF 


PSYCHOLOGY 
By ProFEssoR ROBERT S. WOODWORTH, author 
of Psychology: A Study of Mental Life, etc. 

7s. 6d. net. 


A general reader’s guide to the present position in all schools 
of psychology. 


THIS WORLD FIRST 
By J. H. CURLE. 6s. net. 


A stimulating book in which the author’s arguments for 
the betterment of world conditions are presented with great 
force and vividness, 


THE SPELL OF YORKSHIRE 
By J. CUMING WALTERS. With 24 illustra- 
tions. 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Frank Greenwood’s graceful drawings, reproduced in 
collotype, form a special feature of this attractive volume. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF SURREY 
By C. D. WHIMSTER. Illustrated. tos. 6d. net. 


This latest addition to Messrs. Methuen’s Couniv Archaeologies 


contains much interesting information for all lovers of the most 
varied of the Home Counties. 


RAIN, RAIN, GO TO SPAIN 
By ROBERT LYND. 5s, net. 


“YY. Y.’s”’ latest collection of essays has all his gifts of wisdom, 
humour, observation and understanding. 


ALL IS GRIST: A Book of Essays 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 6s. net. 


In this new collection Mr. Chesterton again passes the world 
under review, with sharp and analytical glances for its 
anomalies. 


YESTERDAILIES 
By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


“A. A.’’’s new book is a very amusing skit on modern jour- 
nalism which should rival in popularity 1066 and All That. 


THE FESTIVE BOARD 
By THURSTON MACAULEY 
With Decorations by A. E. Faylor 5s. net. 


A collection of the most zestful writings in prose and verse 
about the pleasures of the table. 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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A Pioneer Work of the First Importance 


The Psychology of a 

4 nF hoy e stralia 
Primitive People = (Augie 
By Professor S. D. PORTEUS. With 48 pages of plates and 
3 maps. 30/- t 
The Author of this brilliant study—the first of its kind ever 


made—won the natives’ confidence to a marvellous degree, and 
witnessed secret ceremonies never before seen by white men. His 
narrative, enriched by remarkable photographs, makes a splendid 
travel- hook: and as a detailed account of life among a Stone Age 
people, the work is of intense interest to sociologists. 


Russian Waters 


By NICHOLAS POLUNIN. With a Foreword by 
JOHN BUCHAN. 10/6 t¢ 


The author shipped to the White Sea as a seaman ina timber boat, 
and, in spite of prohibition, got ashore. Apart from the intense 
interest of the Russian entries, the book will delight all who love the 
tang of the sea and the rough company of those who sail it. 


Europe and China 


Their Relations from the Earliest Times to 1800 
By G. F. HUDSON. 15/- t¢ 


This valuable historical study 1s largely concerned with the romantic 
theme of the trade across the Central Asian deserts; later chapters 
deal with the influence of China on eighteenth-century art, 
the Jesuits at Peking, etc. 


Wanderings in Greece 
By F. S. BURNELL, Author of “Rome.” — Illus., 7/6 ¢ 


A happy blend of ancient story with modern sights and sounds, 


This is an idea! suppleme nt to the guide-be 0k ; the arm-chair 


traveller, too, will enjoy Mr. Burnell’s extensive knowledge and 
the style in which it is conveyed. 


A Refuge from Civilisation 
By R. JONES-BATEMAN. Hlustrated, 6/- + 


A brilliant picture of a Political Officer's life among a charming 
people, in the Wanni—the jungle region of North-Eastern Ceylc n. 


Life and Beauty 
By Professor P. W. ROBERTSON. 6/- fT 


The author of A Soul's Progress here describes the search for 
beauty in his life, and secks for the origin of our idzas of beauty, 
which he traces to the mental patterns of childhood. 


This Tariff Question 
An Impartial Examination, By COLLIN BROOKS. 7/6 t 


This brilliant discussion of the facts and the various opposing 
arguments ‘gives a basis for a reasoned decision upon methods. 


The Kingfisher Library 


ah 


Through Tibet to Everest 
The Unveiling of Lhasa — £)MUND CANDLER. 
Tales of Zgean Intrigue J. C. LAWSON. 
Tante ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 
Unscientific Essays F. WOOD JONES 


An attractive new 3/6 Pocket Series. 


The first three volumes are illustrated. 


J. B. NOEL 


THIS YEAR’S PERFECT XMAS GIFT 
The Collected Ghost Stories of 
Dr. M.R. James 31 Stories. 650 pages. 8/6 t 


Prices net. {Prospectuses available from 
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ISABELLA OF | 


SPAIN 


By WILLIAM WALSH 


Demy 8vo 15s. net 


“ Challenging and stimulating . . . vivid and dramatic 
. . . this rich and absorbing biography, painted in 
splendid colours against the background of one of 
the most stirring and eventful periods of the worls’s 
history.”—New York Times. 


THE SATIN 
SLIPPER 


By PAUL CLAUDEL 
With a frontispiece by David Jones 


Large Cr. 8s. 6d. net. 


“It stands apart; it is fantastic, modernistic, a 
brilliant farrago of buffoonery and poetry, of realism 
and symbolism.” —Sunday Times. 

“ The literary masterpiece of the century . . . a splen- 
did crown of modern art.”—New York Symposium. 


ESSAYS IN 
ORDER’ 


Three new titles, 2/6 each. 


THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 
Implications in Religion and Psychology 


By NICHOLAS BERDYAEYV 


THE NECESSITY 


OF POLITICS 
By CARL SCHMITT 


Professor of Political Theory in the University , 
of Berlin. 


THE DRIFT OF 
DEMOCRACY 
By M. De La BEDOYERE 


* Anyone who wishes to get an idea of what the more 
advanced and intelligent minds of the Catholic 
Church to-day are thinking could do little better than 
read carefully this series of books.’’—Lustener. 


SHEED & WARD 


31, Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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Recently Published: 


JOHN 


GALSWORTHY 
Maid in Waiting 


Mr. Galsworthy's new book is, of course, the best 


seller. ‘‘ This is a more exciting book than any 
we have had from Mr. Galsworthy in recent ycars.”’ 
—_— The 7 tes. 


FRANCIS BRETT 


YOUNG 
Mr. & Mrs. Pennington 


‘‘Tf all readers enjoy Mr. & Mrs. Pennington as 
much as | did, its success will be enormous.” 
—Spectator. 


Best Sellers: 
JOHN MASEFIELD’S 


Minnie Maylow’s Story. 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S 


First Person Singular. 


EDNA FERBER’S 
American Beauty. 


MARGARET KENNEDY’S 
Return I Dare Net. 


ALEN BOTT’S 
Our Fathers. 


By the author of ‘‘ Poor Women.” 


APARTMENTS TO LET 
By NORAH HOULT. A novel that is as searching 
and revealing as 7/ME, GENTLEMEN/ TIME! 





By the author of ‘‘ Six Mrs. Greenes.’’ 





THE HAPPY PRISONER 


By LORNA REA A study of the effect of seeing 
the world as it really is after a life of dreams 

By the author of ‘‘ The Man Within.’’ 
RUMOUR AT NIGHTFALL 


By GRAHAM GREEN]! A revolution in Spain 
forms the thrilling background to this fine new 


HEINEMANN 
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THE 


SEARCH FOR 
_ MAN'S 
ANCESTORS 


By Professor G. ELLIOT’ SMITH, 
M.A., M.D., D.Sc., Litt.D., F.R.S. 


N addition to a full and first-hand account of the 

significant discovery of PEKING MAN, this book 
describes the “finds ”’ in the caves at Neanderthal 
and Spy, the sands of Heidelberg, the 
Piltdown, and the river-bank at Trinil. 


gravel of 


Well Illustrated, 
ONE SHILLING net, 


from all Booksellers, or post paid for 1s. 3d., with specimen 


copy of “ The Literary Guide”’ (monthly, 3d.), from 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD., 
5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 




















HOW READERS 
MAY ECONOMISE. 


Borrowing books is an economy, for certainly few 
in these times can afford to buy as many as they 
would like to read. 

Nor is any trouble involved. Country readers 
can order by post. For town readers there is no need 
to call personally at the library to return books read 
and to get others in their place. Our motors call 
daily (and in some parts of London twice daily) to 
collect those read and to leave others which the 
subscriber has ordered. 

Lists of the newest and most important books are 
circulated to subscribers at frequent intervals, the 
system of The Times Book Club being to lend as 
many books as possible, not as few. 


A Subscriber writes (printed by permission) : 
‘¢] have been a subscriber to your 
Library now for nearly six years, 
and during that time I have never 
found any cause for complaint. 
There is no more profitable invest- 
ment than a Times Book Club sub- 
scription.”’ 
Write for the Prospectus with the rates and conditions of 
subscriptions, to the Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


and Circulating Library, 


42, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
and at 26, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 
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THE OPEN COURT COMPANY 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 
THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS 


rhe Carus Mathematical Monographs—I. By Pror, Gi.pert Ames 
Buiss, of the Chicago University. 189 pp. Cloth 10s. net 








ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX 
VARIABLE 
By Davipv Raymonp Curtiss, Northwestern Univers!t S nd 
Carus Mathematical Monograph 189 pp. Cloth 10s. net 


MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 


rhird Carus Mathematical Monograph. By Pror. H. L. Rier 


181 pp. Cloth 10s. net 
BOOLE, GEORGE, 

George Boole’ s Collected L ogical Works. 
In two volumes. Edited, with pe a ait, biégraphy, and a thorough 
dist of Bool ogical work, by P. E. B. Jourpas Vol L., 
containing the works from 1847 to 1851, and th papers on the 
theery of probabilities from 1851 to 1862, will be ready shortly. 
Vol. I1., containing the Laws of Thought of 1854, is now ready. 


Price 15s. net per volume 
Vol. 1. definitely to be ready in a few weeks, 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY 


No. 4 of The Carus Mathematical Monog:aphs Series. By Joun 

Wrscey Youns, Prof. of Mathematics, Dartamouth College, U.S.A. 

Cloth. 180 pp 10s. net 
PHILOSOPHY TO-D. AY 

By Ep. Scnaus & Otners. Essays on Recent Developments in the 

Field of Philosophy. Cloth, 608 pp. 18s. net 
HINDU MYSTICISM 

By Prot. S. N. Dascurra. Six Lectures on the Development of 

Hindu Mysticism. Cloth. 168 pp. 10s. net 


JUST REPRINTED. , 
THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA 


According to Old Records 
By Dr. Paut Carus (15th printing). Cloth. 75 pp. 6s. net 


ME «Please send for Catalogue. 


86 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


1-t Flo ephone: TEMPLE BAR 7128 























WHY NOT GIVE BOOKS? 


When planning your Christmas presents 

—and now is the time to think of friends 

who are overseas—remember that books 
are among the most 


INEXPENSIVE GIFTS 
and yet, if well chosen, may easily be- 
come the most cherished of possessions. 


Write for cur Christmas List or call and let us help 
you meke gtd selection from our varied stock. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 


Booksellers, Heraldic and Court Slalioners, 


l4a, CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Tele.: REGENT 7527.) (Second door from Bond Sire 





























Modern First Editions: 
Points and Values 


(Second Series). Compiled by Gilbert H. Fabes and William 
A. Foyle This new volume will contain the points and values 
of one hundred lern first editions, not included in the first 
series, and will give practical information not found in ordin- 
ary bibliographies. Limited Edition of 1,000 copies. Med. 8vo 
Black Buckr: im. Handmade paper. 15s. net 


French Books German Books 


Fovle’s Catalogue of French Books Foy'e’s Catalogue of German Books 
rehensive. It includes Econe 


includes best (new and second-hand) very nd i 7 : 
mics and Politics story, Geography 
‘ < r , Nie i? ‘ > 2 . 
on Ar , Fiction, Law, licine,Memoirs, Wh Mncisien otany and Zoolegy, Wa 
Natural History, Philosophy, Religion, Books, Medical, Liter ature, Fictior 
Science and ‘Travel Everyone in- Dictionaries, Plays, Poetry Memo irs 


terested in Preach Literature should and paren Literature, etc., etc. Sent 
d for a copy. Catalogue ol Dept. gratis on application for Catalogue of 
iti Dept. 21B. 


vouLEs FOR Ait, Seems 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 Gerrard 9310 (7 lines) 
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THE BIRTH OF THE. 
GERMAN REPUBLIC 


By Dr. Arthur Rosenberg. Translated 


by Ian Morrow. 15/- net 
[End of November. 
THE 


LEGACY OF ISLAM 
Edited by A. Guillaume and the late Sir 
Thomas Arnold. Illustrated. 10/- net 


THE PENDULUM OF 
PROGRESS 


a> Y r / 
By Sir George Young. 7/6 net 
“.,. It combines breadth of scale and long views, 
with unfailing shrewdness and humour—that is to say 
with a strong sense of human realities.” —New Leader. 


The LEAGUE COMMITTEE 


AND WORLD ORDER 
By H. R. G. Greaves. 14/- net 


“...Aclear-cut, closely-knit statement of the case 
for world unification, sct forth with remarkable 
breadth of grasp and clarity of style... It is a 
brilliant performance . . .”—Sunday Referee. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


OXFORD 
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SIDGWICK and JACKSON, Ltd. 












PUREFOY LETTERS—1735-1753 


Edited by G. ELAND, F.S.A. Two volumes, Royal 
8vo, with 28 plates, map, and pedigree. £2/2/- net. 


*.* The Times, in printing extracts from this work on 
August 17th, [8th and 19th last, said: “ The excep- 
tional interest of these Letters lies in the detailed 
picture they present of life in a small Buckingham- 
shire parish, which was so self-centred that stirring 
contemporary events like fhe Rebellion of 1745 
passed almost unheeded.” The scene is Shalstone 
Manor, owned by Purefoys since 1418; the writers 
were Mrs. Elizabeth Purefoy, a widow, and her son 
Henry, the Squire. The letters, 617 of which are 
here printed, provide a complete and _ intimate 
picture of English country life under George II. 















Illustrated Prospecius on application 









DOROTHY’S WEDDING: A Tale 
of Two Villages 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK, author of “Promise,” 
“Succession,” “ Laura,” etc. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 7/6 net. 







“She has the power of conveying the sense of the tragedy at the 
heart of all human comedy, and never was this gift more poignantly 
displayed than in her latest story. ’—Morning Post. 








“ Deliciously entertaining.” — Y orkshire Post. 





44, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, 
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Just Issued. 


, Ww 
ee Hebre 
+ passing of <slt V. 


PILCHER, D.D. Being a study 
of Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah. 


Prof. Pilcher is in touch with the most recent rs holar- 
ship, and his wide and accurate learning enables him to 
present the message of these prophets m a 


convincing manner. NET 6/- 
Just Issued. 


at a jesus 


By JOHN MERRIN, M.A. 
With a foreword by the Bishop 
of Manchester. 


and helpful devotional treatise, dealing with 


diserent “phase ot the life and character 3/6 
oi St Pant 


By ALBERT G. MAC- 


me 


KINNON, M.A., D.D. With 
photogravure illustrations from  photo- 
if Ancient Rome by Prof. Giuseppe 


“In this enthralling volume, with its many beautiful illus- 


ated =pag which hold one spellbound, Dr. Mackinnon 


H 
as it was in the first century.’ 7 
NET 


By JOHN MACBEATH, M.A. 


“A storeho of uplifting thought a book which 


reveals fully the glory of the hilis of God.’ 3 ‘6 
NET / 


us 
a tars 
g of TLOY . 
The Lal By Jj. E. 


WETHERELL, 


j "7 . 
With 16 full-page plates. 
Legend a ) literature and art crowd 
Stage, all contributing their quota of interest 


“716 


Y INCHFAWN., 


Author of 


‘The Verse-Book of a Homely Woman,” 


“ Ver c a House Mother,” etc. 

Thos who hav enjoyed Fay Inchfawn's verse will be 
drawn t th book of prose ar 1 verse wit its 3/6 
D a faith d unconqucrabie Courage NET / 


s 
ces : and otnet — 
1 - 

e Vo 


Author of 
the Dwelling of Light,’ 


t,”” ett 
Beauty of thought and expression is t keynote 
NET 1/- 


By LILY WATSON, 











of this delightful little book of por 
4, BOUVERIE STREET.—— 


LONDON, E.C.4. gue 
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NEW BODLEY @) HEAD BOOKS 


In the Wake of Napoleon. Being the Memoirs (1807-1809) 


of FERDINAND VON FUNCK. Lieutenant-General in the Saxon Army and 
Adjutant-General to the King of Saxony, from the hitherto unpublished MSS, in the 
Saxon archives. Edited and selected, with an Introduction, by OAKLEY WILLIAMS. 
Illustrated. 18s. net. ‘A book of great interest to students of the Napoleonic era— 
one of the best find of recent years in Napoleonic history."—Times Lit. Supp. 








Spain in Revolt isis-1031. By JOSEPH McCABE. With Sketch. 
Map. 6s. net. “Mr. McCabe’s book should help considerably to explain what is 
happening in Spain now, and what is likely to happen.” —Spectator, 

‘“A most cogent and convincing survey.”"—Observer. 
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The Messiah of Ismir. Sabbatai Zevi. By JosEF 
KASTEIN. With 12 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. From all parts of Europe the Jews in 


ow 
~— 


f the early 17th Century looked to a new King to deliver them from persecution and 
~ wandering. How Sabbatai Zevi, one of the strangest characters in history, had him- 
\ self proclaimed Messiah, how he first was cursed then blessed, how he sought to 
» overthrow the Sultan of Turkey and was finally betrayed, is told for the first time 
W/ in this book, 


* as ae we 
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Africa Speaks. By PAUL L. HOEFLER. Illustrated 18s. net. The 
> 


film of this name had a world success. The book is more comprehensive and follows 
the actual course of the Colorado African Expedition, the first motor expedition to cross 
1 » Central Equatorial Africa from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic. The 146 photo- 
Y graphs were taken by the author, often close to roaring or stampeding animals, It is 

a wonderful travel book, 


~~ 


My War. By SZEGEDI SZUTS. 206 illustrations reproduced in facsimile, 
with an introduction by R. H. Mottram. 15s. net. A book of drawings by a 
Hungarian artist which brings home the pathos, tragedy, and humour of war more 
vividly than even the written word. 


Mademoiselle de Maupin. 3, tHkopnme GAUTIER. 
A new edition with 8 illustrations by Steele Savage. 8s. 6d. net. “It is no false 
claim that the publishers make in describing this book as one of the greatest romances 
and most wonderful love stories in the world, and they are to be congratulated on the 
excellent taste with which they have produced this finely illustrated English edition 


> 
3 at so moderate a price.” —Colour. 





Between Dawn and Sunrise. Selections from the writings of 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL, chosen, with an introduction and initiatory notes, by 
John Macy. 10s. 6d. net. 


Complete Autumn List sent free on application, 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO ST., W.1 
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MR. NEVINSON ON GOETHE 


Goethe: Manand Poet. By H. W. Nevinson. Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 

If any Englishman who knows nothing of Goethe should wish 
to get an idea of what he was like he could not do better than 
read Mr. Nevinson’s book. Goethe used to sigh over his Germans 
—their pedantry and their professorialism—and still, a hundred 
years later, we suffer from it. Reading their immense tomes 
about the poet I have had the uncomfortable impression of a 
huge corpse buried under washing bills. Goethe himself used 
to turn for relief, not unmixed perhaps with irony, to the “ prac- 
tical”? Englishman who visited Weimar and won the heart of 
his daughter-in-law. True, he laughed at them too; but he 
would not have laughed at Mr. Nevinson, who is not only a man 
of action, a Don Quixote of all good causes, experienced in 
adventure and in love, but also a devotee of all poetry and art 
that is sane and alive. He knows his Goethe through and 
through, though he does not parade his knowledge. He admires 
his hero, but he does not worship him, and can even laugh at 
him, which is the surest sign of a true appreciation. And that 
too Gocthe would have liked; for though he was made into a 
god in his old age, he never wanted to snuff incense. His gravity 
and pomp were a protective colouring against importunate 
strangers. Touch his heart or his imagination, and the fires 
broke out through that crust of Olympian snow. 

Mr. Nevinson starts his book with the prophecy of Carlyle 
written after Goethe’s death a hundred years ago. “ The highest 
that can be said of written books is to be said of these. There 
is in them a new time, the prophecy and beginning of a new time. 
The cornerstone of a new edifice for man is laid there. Perhaps 
when Gocthe has been read and meditated for another generation 
these prophecies will not seem so strange.” The century has 
lapsed, for the 22nd of March next is the anniversary of Goethe's 
death. How then does the prophecy now look ? 

I do not care to dogmatise, but I have my doubts, and I will 
venture here to set them down as they occur to me. Goethe, 
I should say, is less read and known now in England than he was 
in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. In part this may 
be due to the war. For in that spelt of passion even Goethe 
did not escape, and professors, being too old to fight, did ** their 
bit ” by explaining that the root of German Hunnishness was to 
be found in Goethe, the Hun poet. But the spell has 
passed, or nearly so, and if it has left its mark it is rather on the 
elderly then on the young; in the last ten years German has been 
studied again, and young men in Cambridge, and no doubt else- 
where, attend and understand Iectures in that tongue. They 
read Goethe in the course of their studies. What, then, do they 
think of him ? 

Do they, to begin with, like his poetry? If they do, they 
certainly do not imitate it. No one who understands poctry 
. would deny that Goethe was a great lyric poet. But lyric poetry 
like his is suspect to the young. It is not merely that they cannot 
write like that, they do not want to; any more than they want 
to write music like Mozart’s or Schubert’s. The fashion has 
changed. 

Freudvoll und leidvoll 
Gedankenvoll sein. 
too abandoned and ecstatic. 


No! And even 


Wer nie sein Brot mit Thrinen ass 
stops for the young with a jar when it comes to the phrase 
Ihr himmlichen Michte. 





“But Faust at least?” ‘“ Perhaps some parts of it. But 
the Gretchen scenes ” (says my imaginary youth) “ are terribly 
sentimental and one is rather ashamed of being moved by them. 
Mephistopheles is good, yes. But all that philosophising? I 
don’t kriow. It leaves me cold. And when one comes to 
Part I1—well, really ! Of course, Goethe was an old man then. 
But there is a limit to pedantry, even in the old. And the 
symbolism ! And the mysticism at the end! No. I’m sorry! 
That sort of thing does not appeal to us now !” 

“What about the novels then”? “ Novels! Well, of course, 
the novel was in its infancy, and one ought not to expect tov 
much. But do you ask us, who can read Virginia Woolf, to 
read Wilheim Meister, and Die Wahlverwandschaften? No! 
The less said about the novels the better.” 

“IT see you have not much use for Goethe as a man of letters. 
But consider him as a scientist.” “A scientist ? A philosopher, 
if you like, whatever that may be. But a scientist. No! Who 
can make anything of the Urpflanze, and who wants to? Does 
it exist or does it not ? And if it does where is it, that I may 
dissect it ? The intermaxillary bone ? Yes, he had a good eye ; 
but, of course, other people had discovered it before him. And 
as to his theory of colour it was based on a wilful misunder- 
standing of Newton. No, he had better have stuck to 
poetry.” 

“Take him, then, as an administrator. Did he not give ten 
of the best years of his life to running the little State of Weimar ? ” 

“Weimar? Yes! A little State of some 6,000 inhabitants, 
with an army of 600, which he reduced by half. What was he 
doing wasting his time there ? Whatever he ought to have been 
it wasn’t an administrator.” (As indeed, it must be admitted, 
he said himself in later life.) 

* Well at least you will admit he was a lover!” “ Y-e-e-e-s. 
But rather a queer one. All that business with Frau von Stein. 
It does not seem to have been one thing or the other. And then, 
that whole year in Italy without any truck with women! Of 
course, I admit he made up for it in the second year, and he took 
a mistress at Weimar. But after that, what a lot of philander- 
ing! Minna, Mariana, Ulrike! And nothing doing with any of 
them, as far as I can make out. And then that about the Ewig 
Weibliche ! Mere Platonism! There was certainly something 
queer about him!” 

Nothing then to be said for him? Rather, everything! For 
Goethe was a man, and a whole man. Not a specialist, not a 
tool, but what is almost unknown, except in the very greatest 
men (a Plato, a Leonardo) a living and devouring synthesis. 
Granted, if you like, that his poetry is out of fashion, his science 
out of date, the little State where he lived and worked no bigger 
than Athens, his loves as often frustrated as not. The fact 
remains that he was a man, as Napoleon, who was also a man, saw 
and expressed in the famous interview : ‘* Vous étes un homme.” 
And by a “man” I do not mean merely “the ordinary sensual 
man,” though Goethe, among other things, was also that ; nor 
the laborious man of scienee, though he was also that, for he was 
an untiring collector of facts as well as a synthesiser; nor a 
student, though he was also that, for the range of his reading 
was enormous; nor a philosopher, though he was also that ; 
nor a man of the world, though he was also that. He was a 
master of life—a body beautiful, strong and active ; a mind sane 
and unconfined ; a soul straining to its limits and beyond them ; 
saint and realist and idealist, cynie and enthusiast, 
optimist and pessimist. Testing everything, recording every- 
thing, and always at first hand, he harvested a mass of expericnee 
such as few men have garnered, and departed with it at the ripe 
age of 83—into what ? He did not know, but he did not believe 
it was annihilation. And even if (which I do not think) his 
poetry should ever be forgotten, he will be remembered for the 
maxims in which he crystallised his wisdom and of which some 
of the best are included in Mr. Nevinson’s book. 

What men are suffering from now is universal seepticism. 
It is idle to attempt to cure that by calling them back to the past. 
Those sirens always turn out in the end to be beasts of prey. 
We must go through and beyond, as Goethe did. There is nothing 
we have felt which he did not fecl. He faced everything, 
endured everything, doubted, even despaired, but kept burning 
to the end that hope which is also a faith. His words on his 
deathbed, “ Light, more light’? were not intended symbolically ; 
but if they had been they would have expressed the deepest 
truth about him. He lived for light, and he died in the hope 
of more light. 


sinner, 


G. Lowes Dick1Nnson. 
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THE HERVEY MEMOIRS 


Seme Materials towards Memoirs of the Reign of King 
George II. By Joun Lory Hervey. Printed from a copy 
of the original manuscript in the Royal Archives at Windsor 
Castle; and from the original manuscript at Ickworth. 
Edited by Romney SepGwick. Three volumes. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, £5 5s. 

To whom then can a history of such times be agreeable or 
entertaining, unless it be to such as look into Courts and courtiers, 
princes and mipisters, with such curious eyes as virtuosos in micro- 
scopes examine flies and emmets, and are pleased with the dissected, 
minute parts of animals ? 

The reappearance of these remarkable “ materials” in as 
complete a form as the decency of to-day and the delicacy of a 
grandson peer of the realm allows is an event that deserves 
attention. : 

The memorialist himself died so long ago as 1745, leaving 
behind him at Ickworth an autograph copy of his Memorials 
* remarkably clear and legible and probably with a direction 
that there should be some delay in their publication. Lord 
Hervey’s son, who lived to become the third Earl of Bristol, 
declared by his will that publication should be deferred until 
the death of King George the Third, a period which was exceeded 
by a quarter of a century when, in 1848, the Ickworth copy was 
placed in the ready hands of John Wilson Croker and published 
by John Murray. Mr. Croker was an editor well acquainted 
with the indelicacy of the cighteenth century and tried his 
hardest to make his readers believe that he deplored it. Yet 
there the indelicacy was staring him in the face ; for in his own 
moving words ** the best bred men and the most elegant women, 
talked and wrote in a style that kas long been banished from 
good society.” What was he to do? A Christian man moving 
in good society ? For a moment, but only for a moment, it 
occurred to Croker that when he came across bawdy and blasphemy 
he should suppress it. ‘* The total suppression of such passages 
would be an obvious remedy,” but then, was not both he and 
his equally pious publisher, the friend of Byron, bound to remember 
that these “ very indelicacies are important items towards the 
history of general manners and the estimate of individual 
character, and to omit them altogether, or to smooth down such 
irregularities to our decent level, would be (horrid thought) a 


deception ” ? Consequently, but after what perturbation of 


mind and prayers for guidance from above we cannot tell, Croker 
and his publisher dccided that where suppression was absolutely 


necessary, suppression there should be, but never any taint of 


concealment. Therefore the reader of the 1848 edition occasionally 
comes across “asterisks” which indicate that Mr. Croker has 
removed some ‘ expression positively offensive to a delicate 
mind.” 

In the course of Croker’s diggings and delvings, for he was 
a most industrious editor, he discovered that in 1781, at the 
request of the Lord Bristol of the day, General Hervey had made 
a copy of the Ickworth manuscript, which was given to George IV. 
This copy after being long hidden away at Apsley House (the 
Duke of Wellington being the legatee of George IV’s papers) 
was discovered in 1912 and deposited in the Royal Archives at 
Windsor. 

The editor of the beautiful edition now under notice had therefore 
two copies of the Memorials before him. First, the original Ick- 
worth copy, somewhat mangled by the third Lord Bristol, who 
omitted passages he thought too seandalous and had _ also 
obliterated some words he accounted indecent, some of which 
obliterations the painstaking Croker managed to restore in 
order to pass his own private judgment upon them ; and, secondly, 
General Hervey’s copy at Windsor which also has some omissions. 
but contains a hundred pages more than the Ickworth 
copy. 

With these two copics before him Mr. Sedgwick set to work : 
* All Croker’s alterations and omissions have been cancelled 
and restored, the book has been printed as it was written without 
divisions into chapters, and apart from modernisation of spelling, 
punctuation, and use of capitals, Lord Hervey’s Memoirs have 
been textually reproduced without regard to considerations 
either of deceney or of dullness.” 

O! tempora, O! mores! Between 1848 and 1931, between 
Croker and Sedgwick, there is a difference indeed. Nauseous 
hypocrisy in *48 and blunt indifference in °31. 

And now what about these Memorials themselves which, though 

nding too abruptly in 1737 and composed in a style entirely the 


writer’s own, can be read to-day as briskly and easily as one of 
Mr. Noel Coward’s plays ? 

No doubt those parts that deal with the Foreign Affairs and 
wars of the period are not likely to be devoured with much 
gusto by the ordinary reader, who at this distance of time will 
slap Sir Robert Walpole vigorously on the back when he finds 
him in 1754 “telling the Queen this morning, ‘ Madam, there 
are fifty thousand men slain this year and not one Englishman 
amongst them.’ ” 

No! The grip Lord Hervey lays hold of you and retains 
through life is not occasioned by the value of his historical 
reflections, or the truth of his philosophy of life, or the charm of 
his personality, still less by any national pride you may find 
yourself taking in the historical characters he is portraying (too 
many of whom are foul-mouthed rullians, treacherous scoundrels 
or over-paid, ill-living fools), but in the movement of the Court 
pieces, on, off and across the boards of the National Theatre 
in the days of George II. As we read these besmirched pages 
we realise to the full the dangers of Sir Robert Walpole’s position 
and the tottering state of the House of Hanover—the “* Family ” 
as Queen Caroline, the Heroine of the Play, always called it. 

The dramatis persone of Hervey’s Piece, Tragedy, Comedy, 
Farce, Melodrama, name it as you please, would fill whole pages, 
but the main figures belong to the Court. There is the King, 
who though a most unkingly figure was match enough fer the 
rogue Bolingbroke and the popinjay Chesterfield; next to 
him stands Queen Caroline, as tragic and unromantic a woman as 
ever any dramatist has tried to describe; the unfortunate 
Prince of Wales, detested by both his parents. who were for ever 
wishing him in his grave, whither indeed he went without coming 
to the throne, though not until he had managed to beget in 
lawful wedlock no less a personage than His Most Gracious 
Majesty King George the Third ; the three unhappy Princesses ; 
the King’s Women ; the great Sir Robert Walpole ; and Hervey 
himself, Pope’s Sporus! In and out, day by day, at St. James’, 
Kensington and Windsor we can discover them in these pages, 
and listen, not without blushes, to their conversation. 

Behind this Court group we can hear a scuffle of courtiers, a 
gaggle of geese, many bearing distinguished names, holding high 
offices, Dukes, Earls, ete., ete., begartered and adorned, of whom 
you can say nothing except that is is impossible to believe that 
they were all quite as bad as Lord Hervey would have us think 
they were. And yet so lively is his pen and so keen his discern- 
ment that, as was once said of the actors in a piece called We 
are not so Bad as we Seem, * You are pretty bad al! the same.” 

This sudden appearance for the first time of these amusing and, 
in English, unique Memoirs, in 1848, that year of Revolution, 
does not seem to have made the rumpus that might have been 
expected. In the Croker Papers, published in 1885, we do not 
remember that this, the most original bit of editorial work Croker 
ever did, is.so much as mentioned. Whether this cold reeeption 
was due to the extraordinary unpopularity of the editor, an 
unpopularity that seems entailed upon his name, it would be 
rash to assert because impossible to prove. 

But though the ordinary book-reader did not demand a 
second edition for many years, the ever alert book-maker was 
quick to perceive that here in Mr. Squeers’ phrase, was ** richness ” 
for his pen, and ere long, torn from their context, the British 
public became gradually acquainted with some of the most 
animated and curious passages of Lord Hervey’s Memoirs. 

Now, however, that Croker has been superseded by Mr. Sedg- 
wick, the two figures of Horace Walpole the Letter-writer and 
John Lord Hervey the Memorialist may rank side by side, though 
how to describe or even compare them would require the gifts of 
both. 

To part company with Lord Hervey without a quotation 
from his pages would be a grievous sin were it possible to commit 
it without committing another sin of even greater magnitude ; 
namely, that of creating a false notion of the general impression 
left by these memoirs on the careful and competent reader. 

Lord Hervey wrote in a style which, though wonderfully witty 
and marvellously effective for the author’s purpose, is vicious in its 
antitheses--a fauit, as his enemies perccived in all his verses, 
speeches, sayings and doings, painfully characteristic. 

He was also, as a narrator, long-winded, that is, he told his tale 
at great length; and to give long extracts from a book, unless 
the review is meant to be an epitome, is always tedious. 

Therefore quotation is barred, but an exception must be made, 
or partially made, in favour of the record of bits of a conversation 
that took place in 1736 between the Queen, the Princess 
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HIGH SUMMER 


Richard Church 


Whole-heartedly praised by Gerald Gould, 

Frank Swinnerton, Michael Sadleir, Frank 

Kendon, Gerald Bullett, Bonamy Dobree, 

Storm Jameson, Winifred Holtby, etc., etc. 
2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. 


TRIAD 


Stirlin ¢ Bowen 


“ In Mr. Bowen’s three long, impressive stories 
we have a sort of distilled essence of modern 
America.”—new staresMaN. ¥ In her broad- 
cast review CLEMENCE DANE compared the 
heroine of the longest story with Hardy’s 


Tess. 7s. 6d. 








FULL STOP 


Cicel ly H. amilton 


cA lovely, profound novel ... This miniature 
modern Pilgrim’s Progress, erand in conception 
and exquisite in detail should be 
treasured by thousands of men and women.” 
—vVERA BRITTAIN IN TIME AND TIDE. 63. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
Ronald Gurner 


Having written one of the finest of the War 

novels in Pass Guard at Ypres, Mr. Gurner 

now tackles the clash between the War and 

post-War generations. His novels always 

arouse controversy: this will prove no 
exception. 7s. 6d. 
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and fascinating book.” —j. c. sQuIRE. 
“ Deserves a triumphant success,"—=THE TIMES. 


WANDERINGS 


Arthur Symons 


“T earnestly recommend this book.”— 

COMPTON MACKENzIE. “The subtlest and 

surest of writers on travel."=—=—T. EARLE 
WELBY. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


TRAMPING 


THROUGH WALES 
John C. Moore 


An entertaining re-discovery of Wales by a 

young novelist whose last book, Dear Lovers, 

was highly praised by the NEW STATESMAN. 
Illustrated. 6s.* 


engaging light. “A _ perfect pair of 
J. R. Sinclair and photographs by Mr. and 


EVERYMAN REMEMBERS 


Ernest Rhys 
“A whole gallery of the literary figures of the past half-century.”—sunpay TIMES. 
“Vivid scenes in a world that is passing.”——-FRANK SWINNERTON 
“The most delightful volume of reminiscences tor 
a long, long while.”—paiLy HERALD. 


LITTLE WARS & FLOOR GAMES 


H. G. Wells 
New and delightfully produced editions of two books which reveal Mr. Wells in a most unusual and 
nursery books.’ 


* A very individual 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d.* 


>ARERGOD 
I ERGON 
Capt. John Yardley, D.S.O. 
A thrilling record of a little-known side-issue 
of the Great War in Abvssinia. Foreword 
by FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT ALLENBY, G.C.B. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d.* 


THE LIFE STORY 
OF BEASTS 
Eric Fitch Daglish 


A companion volume to Mr. Daglish’s Life 
Story of Birds. Written in direct, non- 
technical style, and illustrated with wood- 


engravings by the author. 6s.* 


With drawings by; 
each book.* 
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Mrs. Wells. 53s. 
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MONEY AND PRICES. A discussion and 
All prices are net. 
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CAN GOVERNMENTS CURE UNEMPLOYMENT? By Sir N. Angell and Harold Wright. 3s. 6d.* 
THE TRAMP: HIS MEANING AND BEING. By Frank Gray. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
RICHARD WAGNER. A biographical interpretation, by Paul Bekker. 21s. 
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Caroline, and Lord Hervey. We refer to this conversation because 
Croker omitted it, for reasons easily explained and requiring, in 
the opinion of many decent people, no defence. 

The Queen was at least ‘half convinced that the Prince of 
Wales was impotent and consequently could never produce an 
heir to the throne, and she was also completely convinced that 
if he could not, he would at least do his very best to palm off 
somebody else’s child as his own and thus destroy the chances of 
her second son William, whom she loved in the exact proportion 
that she hated Frederick. 

The Queen asked Lord Hervey if he could not get some intelli- 
gence from Lady Dudley, ** You know,” said she, “* that woman 
has lain with half the town as well as Fritz, and consequently 
must know whether he is like other men or not.” Lord Hervey 
replied ** that he did not doubt but that there was a way in his 
power of knowing all Lady Dudley could tell him, but that his 
curiosity was not strong enough to make him risk his nose to 
satisfy it.” 

The Queen said she was excessively anxious upon this head 
and added * I know his rage to have children is such that there 
is nothing he is not capable of to gain the point of the Princess 
being with child. I know he was so solicitous for the reputation 
of having a child by Miss Vane that, though you have perjured 
yourself a thousand times by swearing it was not so, yet I am 
as sure as if I had heard him do it, that he asked you to get one 
for him—hold your tongue—I will not hear you tell any more 
lies upon that head.”’ * Iam not going,” interrupted Lord Hervey, 
“ tospeak upon that head, but I beg leave to say that even sup- 
posing it to be true there would surely be a great difference between 
asking a man to be with one’s mistress than asking him to be 
with one’s wife? ... I am sure” replied the Queen, * if 
you were to undertake it you could contrive, though I know not 
how you would go about it, to do it without her knowledge.” . . . 
“Nothing so easy ”’ replied Lord Hervey. ‘* My God, how is it 
possible ?”’ said the Queen. 

Here the quotation must stop, for of course when it came to the 
point Lord Hervey declined to commit, however easily it could 
be done, high treason, even at the bidding of his ** Great, good 
and amiable Queen.” 

And so the conversation eventually ended. “ Au bout du 
conte,” said the Queen, ** I know not what to think, but altogether 
I know it makes me very uneasy.” 

An uneasiness which we confess we share—with her late 
Majesty Caroline the Great. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


GIVING AWAY THE TRICKS OF 
THE ‘TRADE 
Houdini’s Escapes. By W. B. Gipson. Philip Allan, 
10s. 6d. 

The stage owes a grudge to modern journalism for having 
given away so many of the tricks of the trade: and it seems to 
me strange that a profession so strong as the theatrical profession 
should have failed, thirty years ago, to represent to the profession 
of journalism the material damage the Stage might suffer if any 
more articles appeared, explaining how the actor paints his face, 
how the thunder is done, how the lightning, how the snow, the 
rain, the wind, and so on. 

Such things have, of course, been published as far back as 
1600, when the Italians explained how to make a stage sun, 
how to make clouds and dragons move, and so forth. But these 
books only reached a very few readers, and were but text-books 
prepared specially for students and workmen in the theatre. 

The first real offender who popularised some of the secrets 
was Diderot. His Encyclopedia, although a large book, was 
spread far and wide. In it he explained how to do all sorts of 
things— including the trick of bringing on the big God, creaking 
in his car through the clouds. 

It wouldn't have mattered if it could have ended there, but 
it didn’t. From the time of Diderot onwards the tricks have 
all been given away—and now something has to be done about it. 

Nobody now believes in the old ghost, rising up through the 
floor of the stage, which was once done so convincingly—first, 
I believe, by the people in France, then copied by Charles Kean 
and then by Irving (in The Corsican Brothers, for example), but 
always done effectively. That trick has been explained away, 
and people no longer get quite the same thrill, though a bit of 
the thrill will always remain. But no bit of a thrill is sufficient 
to help fill a playhouse—it must be a sensational and complete 
thrill for the house to be sold out. 


” ad 


Journalism has not been content merely to report the stage 
effects—it must be giving away the works. Turntable stages 
are nothing new—they have been used for a century or so in 
Japan, and in Europe since (at least) fifty-three years ago—but 
now that it is being explained how they work, and that they are 
turntable stages, people are beginning to get interested in thém, 
and promising to grow tired of them—for once a trick is well 
known it becomes a bore. 

It is a pleasant thing to think of the co-operation between 
Stage and Press . . . the Stage likes to open its private door to 
all reporters who ask to see the latest thing behind the scenes ; 
and so long as the distinction between reporting and blabbing is 
observed, there seems no reason why the doors should not be 
thrown wide open. 

But if the journalists give away our secrets, and thus take the 
gilt off the gingerbread and the gold out of the box-oflice, by 
rendering the public blasé about these things, so that it keeps 
away from our Theatre, then it seems to me almost time for the 
heads of the theatrical profession to have a little private con- 
ference with the heads of journalism and see if something can’t 
be done. 

The journalist would say: ‘“‘ Invent new tricks which baffle 
us, and then, however many reporters we send, you'll have the 
pull over us!” 

And, to take a simple example, something a little like this has 
been done by the men who have invented the new stages and 
new systems of lighting in Germany and Sweden and elsewhere. 
The journalists are shown the boxes from which the light comes 
—the sides of the boxes are opened and the mechanism revealed, 
but nobody—not the most skilful journalist—can tell how the 
thing is done, for all that. Bravo! M. André and Messieurs 
Hasaité, Pisecator, and a few more ! 

But I would like to see journalists perplexed by some less 
complicated tricks, as slight as those done by the really astonish- 
ing conjuror . . . some slight little trick like the vanishing egg, 
or the transformation of water into ten or fifteen different 
wines. I have seen everyone baffled by these two tricks. 

But the trick which utterly confounds the whole world is the 
artist’s trick. James Stephens writes a poem and puts it under 
our noses, and nobody can tell how it’s done—hundreds try to 
do it, and not one can succeed. Vaughan Williams and Martin 
Shaw write a couple of bars of music: thousands of copies come 
under the inspection of the curious—who may strive till Doomsday 
to Gapture the trick, and fail over and over again. 

And a really fine actor, of course, can and therefore should 
more often do something like the same thing. But it is the 
fantastic side of the stage, its scenic side, which needs reviving, 
and for which a “‘ new technique” (to use a modern phrase), a 
quite new technique, needs to be invented. Last year’s ‘* new 
technique ”’ is old, since the journalists have given it away. 
And, unfortunately, when a manager bitten with the ambition 
to produce Shakespeare for the first time tells the public that 
he is going to stage Shakespeare with all the splendour of scenic 
show, it merely means that he is going to imitate something 
which has been done five, ten, or fifteen years ago. 

So, then, the only worth-while, the only profitable producer 
is he who can do something under the very nose of the publie 
and the journalists, as do the poets and musicians . . . and 
something which need not be patented, since in real magic there 
is nothing to patent—something which, if done by a true artist, 
can become as expressive as it can become foolish if done by one 
of the many fakirs of the London cireus. It is, of course, quite 
unnecessary, at this time of day, to explain that a fakir, or 
faker, and an artist are two different things, and that when they 
do their tricks the faker’s can always be fathomed and the 
artist’s never. 

But for all their shallowness, I regret that, at the death of 
Houdini, it was decided that his tricks—and how he did them, 
too—should be revealed in a book with diagrams. ‘They are 
now seen to be far from baffling, and altogether mechanical, and 
excessively elaborate. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle always claimed 
that Houdini was in league with spirits—a claim which Houdini 
always ridiculed. He claimed that all he did was done by sheer 
human skill: but he kept secret the precise method of his many 
tricks. 

We are now told that it was mostly ‘a matter of artful boxes 
with false sides or tops—hinges which were open locks, and locks 
which were hidden hinges—and that the * escapes’ depended 
more upon the amateur conjuror’s complicated apparatus, and 
Jess on the skilled artist’s conjuring. 
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Two Notable Kipling Books 


Humorous Tales 


from Rudyard Kipling 


With 23 illustrations by REGINALD CLEAVER. 


Twenty-one Stories selected from the works of 


Kipling, interspersed with nine appropriate poems. Medium 8vo. tos. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 


East of Suez: Six well-known poems 


From the works of RUDYARD KIPLING, with illustrations in colour and in line by DONALD 


MAXWELL. 


Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 





Judith Paris. By Hugh Walpole 


The Second Volume of the Chronicles of the Herries Family. Demy 8vo. 776 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


Leather, 15s. net. 


Finch’s Fortune. By Mazo de la Roche 


The Third Volume of the famous Whiteoak trilogy. 7s. 6d. net. 





The Chained Library: A survey of Four 
Centuries in the Evolution of the English Library. 
By CANON B. H. STREETER, ¥.B.A. With over go 
illustrations and plans. 25s. net. 


Zermatt Dialogues. By £. DOUGLAS 
FAWCETT, author of “‘ Divine Imagining.” Illustrated, 
21s. net. 


The contributors to the Dialogues are five climbers in the 
Alps: a mystic, a pessimistic poet, a professor of physics, 
a man of action, and an Oxford don. 


“It is immensely interesting and full of living reflection 
and experience . . . the philosophy presented is well thought 
out and systematic, is written with constant reference to 
other philosophies, and is particularly interesting for its 
contacts with writers so dissimilar as Messrs. Whitehead and 
Schiller and J. S. Mackenzie.’”’— Manchester Guardian. 


Formal Logic. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.B.A., Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Southern California. 2nd Edition. 12s, 6d. net. 


International Gold Movements. py 
PAUL EINZIG, Doctor of Political and Economic 
Sciences, University of Paris; Member of the Gold Ad- 
visory Committee of the Imperial Institute. 2nd Edition 
Enlarged. 7s. 6d. net. 


* This little book fills a distinct gap in economic literature 
and constitutes a definite contribution to the study of the 
working of the gold standard, especially since the war.”— 
Manchester Guardian (Commercial) on the First Edition. 


Life and. Work of Cantillon. Eaitea by 
HENRY HIGGS, C.B. With portraits. 15s. net. 


This volume includes a reprint of Cantillon’s famous 
Essai sur 1 Nature du Commerce en général, with an English 
translation facing it by Mr. Higgs; a memoir, and a reprint 
of Jevon’s articlg,on Cantillon. 


ABC of the Foreign Exchanges. 
A Practical Guide by GEORGE CLARE and NORMAN 
CRUMP. oth Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Dual System of Stabilisation. By 
J. TAYLOR PEDDIE, author of “The Flaw in the 


Economic System,” etc. Enlarged 2nd Edition, 15s. net. 


The “Dual System” explained by Mr. Peddie does not 
embody either Free Trade or Protection. It is a system 
which enables producers to assume control of the price level, 
to take it away from money, and to promote rising wages 
and falling prices. 


Gordon and the Sudan. py sernarp ™. 
ALLEN, M.A., LL.D. With illustrations and maps. 
21s. net. 

3esides being politically and historically important, Dr. 

Allen’s book is absorbingly interesting as a bi graphy. rhe 
author has drawn material from very varied sources and 
gives a full and vivid picture of Gordon and of the history 
around him, showing incidentally that Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
charge of intemperance, made in Eminent Victorians, was 
based on unreliable statements. 


Vacant Thrones: a volume of Political 
Portraits. By S/R IAN MALCOLM, author of 
*‘Lord Balfour: a Memory,” etc. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
“In these vivid sketches of the many notable politicians 
he has met at close quarters he supplies a number of personal 
details which undoubtedly help to make the dry bones of 
biography live . . these interestingly intimate recol- 
lections.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


Collected Poems of Laurence Binyon. 
2 vols. tos. 6d. net each, 
Vo!. I.—LYRICAL POEMS; Vol. Il LONDON 
VISIONS: NARRATIVE POEMS; TRANSLATIONS 
FROM DANTE. 


The Poems of T. Sturge Moore. Collected 
Edition. First Volume. With Portrait by ¢ H. 
SHANNON, R.A. 12s. 6d. net. 

An Anthology of Augustan Poetry, 
1700-1751. Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK 


T. WOOD, B.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). 7s. 6d. net. 
*‘ Tt offers us a fresh classification and the element which 
one secks in anthologists of this period especially 


discoveries.’’-—The Times Literary Suppi: 


The Golden Treasury. F. 7. PALGRAVE. 
NEW LARGE-TYPE EDITION. Books I. to IV., 
with Book V. (19th Century), arranged by LAUR] 
BINYON. 5s. net. Ecrasé Morocc 7s. 6d. net 
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The Immortal Jew. A New Dramatic Poem 
by S. R. LYSAGHT, author of “ Poems of the Un- 
known Way,” etc. res. 6d. net. 

“ This epic ‘wins’ through passages of dramatic force 
and others of real lvrical charm,’’—Da Telegraph. 


The Golden Thread : The Romance of Tradi- 


tion in Literature. Ly PROFESSOR P. M. BUCK. 


15S. net. 

“Mr. Buck has read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested innumerable masterpieces, and records his con- 
clusions about them in prose that matches the dignity of 
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But for all this, I am sorry that in this book we have the truth 
revealed, and if something is not done we may expect future 
audiences to. applaud the trick box itself, and its makers, and, 
on paying for their tickets, to insist on seeing how the tricks are 
done, twice over—first rapidly, and with every delusion possible, 
secondly, slowly, and openly showing how it was done. 

That will be a great pity—and now is, perhaps, the time to 
prevent it. Or is it still too early or too late to prevent 
anything ? EpwarpD GorDON CRAIG. 


. 
THE OTHER SIDE 
The Supernatural Omnibus. Edited by M. Summers. 
Gollanez. 5s. 
The Place of the Lion. By Cuartes Winuiams. Mundanus. 
3s. ‘ 

The question may arise, of course, whether there is any other 
side ; but I do not know that this doubt is of much consequence, 
so far as literature is concerned. It is certain that, even now, 
a vast number of people believe firmly in a region beyond the 
visible and material walls of the world. Many, again, believe 
vaguely in something that surpasses weight and measure ; others 
are almost convinced that Hamlet was right and that we do not 
yet understand the whole scheme of the universe. The people 
who are sure that there is nothing but matter are negligible ; 
and, indeed, the wall against which they lean is behaving in a 
strange way, and threatening to turn behind their backs first 
into energy, and then into mind. I think we may fairly assume 
that for the purposes of literature a ghost is every bit as good 
as a grocer. The one rule applies equally to both examples : 
our ghost must be made credible, and so must our grocer. 
I cannot recall any instance at the moment ; but I am sure that 
the printed page must harbour many grocers who are quite 
incredible. 

The credibility, naturally, must be the credibility of art, not 
of life. It is a very bad compliment to the writer of a good tale 
to profess that it must all be true, that he is a reporter of facts. 
This is the old story of Zeuxis, the grapes, and the birds in another 
form. We know that the clever efligies of the waxwork are not 
sculpture, and that the best of theatre backecloths are not paint- 
ings. These aim at delusion; the arts seek to produce illusion. 
If the scene in the play is well devised, the gallery feels that it 
could walk up the garden path; but the case of Turner would 
have to be weighed even more seriously if a man were seen 
attempting to climb one of his mountains at the National Gallery. 
Some years ago a good many people tried to climb up a hillock 
of mine, situate near Mons; and I have been unhappy about it 
ever since. 

Mr. Montague Summers, editor of The Supernatural Omnibus, 
handling this question of credibility in his Introduction, quotes 
Dr. James. The reader of the story. of the supernatural, says 
Dr. James, must be put into the position of saying to himself: 
“If I'm not very careful, something of this kind may happen 
tome!” Very good ; but I would rather indicate the right frame 
of mind by the reflection: ‘* Something like this may have 
happened a long time ago in England, or may be happening now 
in Finland or Lapland, or may have happened to that man the 
Smiths used to talk about.” [ think we like to keep ourselves 
out of our favourite ghost-stories, to regard them as possible, 
perhaps, but not likely to fall into our own experience. And, 
after all, the credibility of marvellous, ghostiv, magical tales is 
according to another order altogether. In a sense we believe 
that the pointed splash of white and green and brown paint on 
the canvas is a mountain 10,000 feet high, though a footrule 
may assure us that it measures exactly 10% inches. And so we 
begin “* The Turn of the Screw ’—that masterpiece of the secret 
world—knowing, if you please, that it is all a pack of lies, and 
reading every word of it, rapt out of actuality, only eager to 
know what happened next, what the end is to be. At the same 
moment, it seems, we firmly believe and fitmly disbelieve ; we 
are in a state of mind that is more mysterious than the most 
mvsterious tale. 

And this, I believe, is the state of mind which the artist in 
wonder should endeavour to induce in his subject, the reader. 
There are all sorts of ways and methods and means of doing 
this; and, as usual, all sorts of opinions as to the right way and 
the wrong way. Mr. Summers holds that amongst living artists 
in this kind the most suecessful are Dr. James and Vernon Lee ; 
and, so far as Dr. James is concerned, at all events, I believe he 





has the great majority of readers with him. I differ profoundly 
from this judgment. Both these writers are scholarly in their 
knowledge and in their manner of using it, but their tales seem 
to me academic exercises in ghostly things. They say “* Open 
barley,” “ Open oats,” “* Open wheat,” with exact, measured, 
and melodious accents; but never ‘“*‘ Open sesame”: and the 
door into the wonderful cave remains closed. Dr. James is not 
represented in The Supérnatural Omnibus ; but there is a tale by 
Vernon Lee, called ** Amour Dure.”’ I had no sort of belief in the 
magic idolino or in the ghost, and read on without a shudder, but 
when all was done I felt mildly instructed in the ways of the 
Italian Renaissance. So far as living authors are concerned, 
I support with all enthusiasm the claims of Mr. Algernon Black- 
wood. There is a story in ** John Silence.” a story of modern 
times, about certain evil brethren of a German teaching com- 
munity, workers of all abomination in the flesh and in the spirit, 
long shamefully dead, but restored to a horrible life and to their 
nameless operations for a brief season. ‘The apparition of 
Asmodelius, the Hauptbruder—his true name, as Mr. Blackwood 
knows, is Aschmoddai— is a terror that is worthy to be compared 
with the appearance of the young man with eves of infinite sad- 
ness in * Aut Diabolus aut Nihil.” And, again, there is the 
tale of “The Willows ” by the same author. In this all the old 
rules, all the old technique, of the occult game are laid aside. 
* The Willows” grow in an undiscovered country, uncharted by 
any explorer before Mr. Blackwood. ‘TWo young men are camping 
on an island on the Danube. It seems one morning that there is 
a willow bush where there had only been bare sand the day 
before ; and day by day the willows draw nearer and nearer to 
the camp. The terror is vague, inexplicable, without precedent 
in the science of the shadows: and all the more dreadful for its 
vagueness. 

Without precedent; but I think it might well be made a 
precedent for future explorers of the world beyond the veil. 
Let them forget all they have learnt of the occult sciences, all 
the familiar formulas which are too familiar to strike awe any 
longer. It is a doubtful speculation; but it is barely possible 
that the ghosts, the elementals, the familiar spirits, the possessing 
spirits, the fairies, all the mythology, as it were, of the other side 
are personifications, the best that could be found, it may be, of 
forces that veritably exist, though they can neither be named nor 
known. For example, I have never been able to make up my 
mind as to that too familiar spirit, the poltergeist. For all I 
knew it may be nothing but trickery. It may be that adoles- 
cence all over the world—though that is mysterious enough—is 
irresistibly moved to fling things about, to smash, to bump, to 
break, to make itself extremely unpleasant and inconvenient. 
It may be also that this universal adolescence is gifted with the 
trick of doing this so secretly that the method is not found out. 
This may be the explanation; or possibly not. But at all events 
I prefer it, since, as I say, it is sufliciently mysterious, to the 
ollicial talk of elementals, which explains nothing and pretends 
to explain everything ; which assumes a science where there is, 
in fact, no science. Nothing is more irritating than the occultist 
who talks with the assurance of an analytical chemist. The 
true point of view, I would suggest, is to regard the human cosmos 
as a world with undiscovered, unconjectured regions, as the centre 
of powers of which we know nothing or next to nothing, of forces 
which are only manifested rarely, in one individual, let us say, 
out of a hundred thousand, or, if vou like, out of a million. 
Spiritualism is a doctrine concerning the dead and a science of 
summoning the spirits of the dead. I believe no word cither of 
the science or the doctrine ; LT have no doubt that a vast propor- 
tion of the spiritualistic phenomena are produced by deliberate 
fraud. But I am inclined to think that there is a certain rem- 
nant of manifestations with which fraud is not concerned; 
and behind the raps and apports of the séance and the bangs 
and projections of the poltergeist I suspect there is a common 
cause. Here, I would submit, is the dim and shadowy and 
half-conjectured field most fit for the inventor of stranve fables. 

And so with the fairies; they have been photographed of recent 


years, and the camera has thoroughly confirmed the views of 


producers of pantomime as to gauzy wings, short skirts, and so 
forth. And the late Mr. Sinnett, the eminent theosophist, knew 
allabout them. Ife explained that they were emploved in flower- 
fertilisation, and were about as intelligent as a Newfoundland 
dog. But, apart from these follies, there are, perhaps, true 
fairy tales. There appeared in Light some months ago an 
account of the adventures of a party of six tourists who climbed 
Mount Nephim in County Mayo, in July, 1929. The story is 
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THE ENCLISH 
ARE THEY HUMAN ? 


G. J. RENIER., 


** The book is full of wit and keen perception.’’ 
Henry W. Nevinson—W eck-end Review. 


** A book packed with wit and wisdom.’’ 
Francis Birrell—New Statesman. 


** He has written an excellent book.’’ 
E. M. Forster—The Spectator. 


** His is a book which no English gentleman’s 
library should be without.’’ 
Gerald Gould—News Chronicle. 


** This book will be read by thousands with 
approval, amusement, gratitude and esteem.’’ 
Harold Nicolson—Evening Standard. 


7s. 6d. 


REVELATIONS 


of a 


SOVIET DIPLOMAT 


By 
CRIGORY BESSEDOVSKY 


Sometime Soviet Charge d’Affaires at Paris 
and representative of the §.S. Republic of the 
Ukraine in Warsaw, Vienna and Tokyo. 


7s. 6d. 


THE COST OF 
ENGLISH MORALS 


JANET CHANCE 
Introduction by SIR THOMAS HORDER 
Treats of enforced motherhood and its worse 
alternative self-inflicted abortion, the shoddy 
preparation for marriage given to the young, 
the social maiming of unusual sex types, and 


the preservation of dead marriages. 


‘‘ It is one of the wisest and best books we 


have read on the question of sexual morals’ 


for some time.’’—The Freethinker. 


5s. 


SUPPLENESS 
L. HENSLOWE 


‘© A book of real practical service and stimu- 
lation in these armchair and twopenny-’bus- 
ride days.’’—The Northern Echo. 


24 photographs. 
4s. 6d. 


SCEICE 


HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


HERBERT DINCLE, D.Sc. 
Author of ‘‘Modern Astrophysics.’’ 


**Admirably lucid: the work of a forceful 
and original mind remarkably immune from 
the usual vices of specialisation.’’ 

Yorkshire Post. 


‘*l am fascinated by your book. 1 write 


to express my appreciation.”’ 
—Sir Oliver Lodge. 


FORSAKEN 
B 
STEPHEN BOWEN 


** An aspect of the war that has hitherto been 
insufficiently presented is frankly exposed in 
this record of the experiences of a priest who 
fought in the ranks and returned with the 
faith of a lifetime irretrievably broken. A 
painful book; but a human document reveal- 
ing with poignant intensity the inner conflict 
which war involves for all men who are by 
temperament incapable of living on the 
surface.’’—Sunday Express. 


7s. 6d. 


MICE AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By 
MICHAEL HAMILTON 


‘A most entertaining tale.’’ 

Times Lil. Sup. 
‘“*Has the rare quality of causing laughter 
spontaneously.’’—Morning Post. 
‘* Mr. Hamilton maintains a rare flow of high 
spirits throughout, and he is never ata loss 
for ingenious and engaging incident.’’ 

Sunday Referee. 
‘“ His dialogue is very amusing; and his 
portraits are excellent. The happy thoughts 
are many, and most of them are good.”’ 

—Frank Swinnerton. 


7s. 6d. 


HAREM LIFE 


Princess DJAVIDAN HANUM 


The memeirs of the second wife of 
Abbas Hilmi I!, sometime Khedive of Egypt. 


8s. 6d. 
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teo long to tell here; but it is am extraordinary one. The 
travellers were beguiled, illuded, led astray. They heard the 
sound of crying, as of a lost child. -“‘ Someone laughed”; but 
no laugher was to be seen.- “ She said it was as though there were 
no time for a moment, and some strange force were pulling her 
away: she does not know, cannot possibly imagine, what 
happened to her.” 

And I do not know, cannot possibly imagine, what happened 
to her. But I believe her story; and I would direct the teller 
of wonders to seek the heights of Mount Nephim—without a 
camera, without a manual of theosophy. 

Here, at least, is one who has adventured into untrodden 
territory. I do not think that Mr. Charles Williams, in his 
The Place of the Lion, has succeeded in bringing down the 
archtypes, the creative Ideas, from their platonic heaven to the 
earth; but it is a brave adventure. Artuur MACHEN, 


ROUSSEAU 


Rousseau: The Child of Nature. By Joun Cuarpenrimr. 
Methuen. 15s. 


The wanderings of Jean-Jacques Rousseau came to an end in 
1897. His body, as has happened to other wanderers, had its 
own cycle of adventures after his death. First carved up for 
the purposes of an autopsy, then quietly entombed in the Isle 
of Poplars, it was moved in 1794 to the Panthéon, where, over 
a hundred years later, the leaden coffin was opened by officials, 
and a historian who was present at the ceremony caught a 
glimpse of his features before they crumbled. Meanwhile, his 
visions and his ideas had spread in an epidemic across Europe. 
Self-proclaimed the weakest of living men, his very weakness 
had become a source of strength. There was something in the 
nature of the malady that the contemporary constitution could 
net withstand. He acted upon the men and women of his age 
like the carrier of some yet unknown disease. It seems as 
extraordinary nowadays that they should have succumbed, as 
that whole islands in the Pacific should have been depopulated 
by the introduction of chicken-pox. 

To understand the revolution he brought about, we must also 
know something of his period, and realise that the lip-service it 
paid to Reason did not preclude the wildest growth of private 
cults. Charlatanism in a thousand ferms was rampant, while 
every type of adventurer and quack—the Casanovas, Cagliostros 
and their kin—crowded to levy toll upon the credulous. Not 
that Rousseau was by any means a charlatan ; for the undoubted 
strain of hypocrisy in his constitution was almost entirely 
unconscious and untutored. It came naturally to him to behave 
as he often did, and anything that came naturally to Jean-Jacques 
came, of course, doubly recommended. 

Both the fascination and the inadequacy of his work have to 
do with that predominant characteristic. Somewhere, deeply 
seated in his brain, was a voice which said that the natural was 
the right, always, under any set of circumstances. No author 
has accused himself more thoroughly, but few with a bitterness 
less genuine. He weeps, he prostrates himself, he grovels ; yet 
even when his indictment is most unsparing a touch of queer 
complacency will peep through. His conduct, as he remembers 
it, was quite natural—not very nice nor very dignified; but 
then, the natural man is none of these things. He seems to be 
pitting his entire strength against the reticences which make 
civilised life possible, employing his gifts of pathos and of 
rhetoric to level the whole world to his own plane, to persuade 
grown-ups to forget the use of chairs and join him on the carpet 
and beneath the table. Then all men would be happy and all 
free—all moral thumb-suckers together. 

Modern literature, at the instigation of Jean-Jacques, has 
done a great deal of odd prying among the table-legs. Many 
critics have told it peremptorily to come out—Professor Babbitt, 
for example, in Rousseau and Romanticism—while Mr. 
Charpentier in the book under review paints a horrid picture of 
its naughty little friend. As a biography this volume might 
have been more satisfying with a less excited and better-tempered 
style. Mr. Charpentier reminds one of an old nurse who would 
“like to get her hands on Master Rousseau!” He is almost 
too truculent in his disapproval, and by refusing to let the story 
tell itself is inclined to lose sight of its main significance. 

For it is not the * immorality ” they reveal—his practice of 
abandoning his children and lying and sentimentalising about 
it afterwards—that makes the earlier volumes of the Confessions 


so absorbing and yet so repulsive a human study. Other men 
have abandoned bastard children, and put it on record ani 
been forgiven by the world. As an immoralist, Jean-Jacques 
was inconspicuous. What poisoned his life and tainted his 
book was not the simple fact of -his delinquency so much as the 
moral background which set it off. His constant pre-occupation 
with the good life gave the life he led a touch of added grimness. 
Failure, ignominy, desperation—in spite of everything he 
managed to preserve a childish faith in the existence of his own 
virtue. He was virtuous. Nobody should deny it! It was not 
Jean-Jacques but society which was at fault. Hence his dream 
of a vanished Golden Age when such “ innocence ” as his would 
have flowered splendidly. 

Meanwhile, he did his best to disarm criticism by a complete 
shamelessness with regard to his own faults. Granted he had 
been shifty and mendacious; but ... and the “ but ” which 
follows is immense. A reader must either accept it or stop short 
there ; but whether personally he accepts or rejects Rousseau, 
the prophet’s influence will still haunt him at every turn. For 
Rousseau imposed on the nineteenth century an entirely new 
form of moral hygiene. Publicity from now on was the great 
purifier; everything which was admitted might be exeused 
All windows—and all the drains—-were to be thrown open. 
The result ? Among other things, the modern novel. 

Rousseau, like many great reformers, owed his success to the 
sheer simplicity of his design. He was, as he claimed to be, a 
child of nature, rather backward, with an engaging streak of 
idiotism, and yet a genius with the power to move the world. 
His career, examined from a certain angle, resolves itself into an 
attempt to regain childhood. One of his most disturbingly 
pleasurable memories was of a whipping which a schoolmistress 
had administered. Later, there was ** Maman,” Madame de 
Warens ; later still, Madame d’Houdetot in her riding boots. . . . 
The state of tutelage was for him the state of happiness. All his 
life he searched for somebody to “ mother” him, some woman 
who would assume ‘“ Maman’s” place. The pleasures and 
privileges he had foregone were to colour the strange philosophy 
he elaborated. 

But it is not only among the great achievements of modern 
literature, but also in its by-paths and popular vagaries, that 
traces of Rousseau’s influence are to be found. Let us not 
forget that, in the twilight of education, before the advent of 
Rousseau and Emile, children were usually regarded by their 
elders as immature specimens of male and female. The Child 
was not enthroned as a separate entity. The worship of child- 
hood was not yet inaugurated. Children were then encouraged 
to grow up. The horrifying growth of child-literature was still 
unguessed-at among the evils of modern life. ... If he looks 
down from his bassinette in heaven, what does Rousseau think of 
J. M. Barrie ? PETER QUENNELL. 


FRESH LIGHTS ON THE WAR BY 
LAND 


Foch: The Man of Orleans. By Lippert Harr. Eyre 
and Spottiswocde. 21s. 

Albert King of the Belgians in the Great War. By 
Lrevut.-GeneraL GALer, H.M.’s Military Adviser. Putnam. 
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Captain Liddell Hart, who has by successive books been steadily 
building up during reeont years a solid reputation as a military 
writer, has here accomplished something bigger than before— 
in fact, something very big indeed. It is the first serious attempt 
made in English (and perhaps the most penetrating in any lan- 
guage) to get at the facts of Foch’s career from first to last and 
to estimate them critically. The author has received large 
assistance from both the French and British Staffs, including access 
to unpublished documents; and he acknowledges a particular 
obligation to General Weygand. But he has not thought neces- 
sary to requite it by applying any sort of whitewash to his subject. 
His exposures of facts are quite ruthless. The results are in detail 
iconoclastic, though this is far from being the effect of the book 
as a whole. 

What it is like can be best seen from a sample. Here, fot 
instance, is Captain Liddell Hart’s summary of Foch’s part In 
First Ypres—a battle for which he and the late Lord French 
divide the credit in popular legend. After emphasising that it 
was mainly an Inkerman—a soldiers’ battle without leadership— 
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: My Russian Venture 

« By MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON. CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 
ot “It tries to enlighten; its root is honest; its information 

m lucid; its impartiality genuine. This is a book of news: the 

ld sort of news that does not find its way into our daily news- ° 


papers.”—Ospert Burpett (Saturday Review). (8/6) 
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and adding that its “ real handling” (so far as there was any) 
was left to Haig and Dubois, he proceeds : 

Foch undoubtedly had a moral influence on the battle, no less 
by his obstinate refusal to listen to reason than by the unconquerable 
strength of his will. This never wilted. Detach it from the actual 
ebb and flow of the battle-line, and we can admire it unreservedly. 
It made an impression on all who came in contact with it, But 
one is not able to detect any point at which it touched the men in 
the battle-line. And where it touched the fighting commanders the 
effect seems to have become a source more of exasperation than of 
exaltation. ~ ; 

The one sure point where Foch’s will fortified another will was 
at the back of the front—at the allied general headquarters. While 
some of the claims made for its influence on the Belgian command 
may be discounted, especially in regard to King Albert, they cannot 
be disregarded. On Sir John French the influence is more measur- 
able, but here the measure of its effect is inevitably as infinitesimal 
as Sir John French’s influence on the battle. 

In passing we may note that if one judges Lord French as 
severely as Captain Liddell Hart does one is bound to attach a 
very heavy responsibility to Foch for having played a leading— 
perhaps the chief—part in thwarting Kitchener's plan to super- 
sede him. What makes it the worse is that his methods 
involved a most dishonourable breach of Kitchener’s confidence. 

Very good are the chapters devoted here to Foch’s pre-war 
teaching and influence at the Ecole de Guerre, and a long Appendix 
analysing his theory of war, It is plain enough to-day, not 
merely that Foch’s early ideas were at many points wildly wrong 
(chiefly because his study of military history had been far too 
narrow, being practically confined to certain campaigns of 
Napoleon and Moltke), but that they had a most pernicious 
effect on France’s pre-war military evolution. It was Foch’s 
* prize pupil,’ Colonel de Grandmaison, who with the rest of 
Foch’s “ Young Turks ” overthrew General Michel, and replaced 
the Michel Plan, which in the light of after events is seen to have 
been a most admirable one, by the egregious Plan XVII, which 
only the wobblings of the younger Moltke prevented from en- 
tailing the complete ruin of France. Nor is anyone more to 
blame than Foch for the worship of the offensive at all costs 
which entailed such appalling casualties in August, 1914, and 
indeed much later. Foch himself remained seriously enslaved 
to his own root-fallacies down to 1915, when his costly and futile 
operations in Artois reflected their influence. Later he learned 
more wisdom; he disapproved Nivelle’s offensive, which was 
the last French folly on the grand scale; and he disapproved 
also the even later and far more obstinate infatuation under 
which Haig perpetrated the tragedy of Passchendaele. 

What, then, were Foch’s strong points ? First and foremost, 
his “‘ moral” force, his will. To read his pre-war books, you 
might think that any General would win who was sufficiently 
determined to. It was, of course, an exaggeration ; Foch always 
underrated material factors. Not only was this so in the early 
days, when he and his disciples hurled flesh and blood uselessly 
against machine-guns, but even in the war’s last winter he 
despised tanks—it was Pétain who, fortunately for France, 
insisted on having them. Nevertheless, the “ moral” factor 
in war, if not the only one, is very big, and on this side Foch was 
a veritable tower. If it is ultimately true—as perhaps it is— 
that France owed it to sheer will that she survived and at last 
retrieved her unparalleled disasters, then no one, not even 
Clemenceau, contributed more to that result than he. This 


_ quality in him gave rise to strange paradoxes, as Captain Liddell 


Hart shows; but there it was: 

Secondly, he had an extraordinary tact in dealing with fellow- 
officers. No other Allied General was so successful in that way. 
Curiously, his Catholic, dogmatic, a priori mind got on particularly 
well with the empirical Anglo-Saxons—alike with the difficult 
Pershing and the ductile French, the shallow nimble Henry 
Wiison, and the stolid Haig. Here was the main secret of his 
success in the last year of the war. His “ strategy” has been 
overrated in the popular verdict. Captain Liddell Hart, though 
full of admiration for this phase in Foch’s career, points out 
ngain and again 


the limitations which high command suffered under the conditions 


of the World War. The effective influence of the higher commander 

was thwarted by the difficulty not only of knowing the facts of the 

Situntion, but of knowing them in time to take action which fitted 

then —before they had changed. 

Many other features of this remarkable book might be under- 
lined-—for instance, its penetrating account of Foch’s pre-war 
influence over Henry Wilson and of Wilson’s resultant influence 





on British war policy. Here, as elsewhere, what is most striking 
is the power and suggestiveness of the author’s comment on the 
military principles involved. Everywhere one finds evidence 
of long, deep persistent thought, testing and revaluing the old 
generalisations, and never burking the facts where they point 
to new ones. Conceived and executed on a large scale, the study 
seems singularly mature throughout. Nor does it lack vivid 
and intimate personal touches. 

General Galet’s book is also of first-rate importance in another 
way. It is official, in the sense that King Albert has personally 
approved it; and consequently it is not fully outspoken on 
political points—e.g., on Belgian party rivalries before the war. 
But the details of military reorganisation are clearly explained ; 
and they enable the reader to understand (as perhaps few in this 
country yet have) the quite peculiarly handicapped state in 
which the Belgian Army took the field in 1914. General (then 
Captain) Galet was the King’s “ officer-in-waiting” from 
November, 1912, onwards; and he knows all the ins and outs 
of military policy from that time absolutely at first hand. 

The military operations here described are those of 1914 only ; 
the story ends with the stabilisation on the Yser. The 
campaign repays study, and has generally received less than 
it deserves. R. C. K. Ensor. 


RELIGION IN THE MARKET 


The Philosophy of Religion, based on Kant and Fries. 
By Rupotr Orro. Williams and Norgate. 10s. 

The Interpretation of Religious Experience. By Percy 
GarpDNER. Williams and Norgate. 6s. ; 

God and the Universe. A Symposium. By S. C. Car- 
PENTER, M.C. D’Arcy, S.J., and B. L. Wootr. Edited by 
J. Lewis May. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

A Study of Conversion. By L. Wyarr Lane. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s, 6d. 


The glory of Cheapside is departed. No longer does the lively 
*prentice swagger at his master’s door proclaiming the superfine 
quality of his wares, or bandying gay invective with rival firms 
across the street. Advertisement, less noisy, more subtle and 
insinuating, has supplanted him, with a vast expansion of the old 
bazaar. The essence of the business remains unaltered, but the 
modern method brings less palpable goods into the market, 
and as we survey “the varieties of religious experience’’— of 
which we have here a few recent specimens—we begin to 
be slightly bewildered by the manifold guises of eternal 
truth, 

Yet truth of the higher order is not discredited by mul!ti- 
plicity of aspects, for if the essence of religion consists in a personal 
relation between man and his Maker, to seek in it the impersonal 
certitude of abstract science will be utterly vain. It may, 
however, be only another form of the same error to suppose that 
the single approach to the “the holy” is through a special 
susceptibility, analogous, perhaps, to the distinctive appreciation 
of music. Something of this kind has been propounded with 
great ability by Dr. Otto, whose new book is mainly an exposition 
of older writers akin to himself, especially of Jacob Frics, a 
critical disciple of Kant, contemporary with Jacobi, Schleicr- 
macher, and others of that generation, whose reputation has 
somewhat eclipsed his own. His Wissen, Glaube und Ahndung 
(1805), supplemented by other works enumerated by Otto, 
insists on the uniqueness of faith, without allowing the Kantian 
antithesis of faith and knowledge. Faith itself, he maintains, 
must be knowledge, and the real implication of Kant’s “ ideas 
of reason” is that truth is attainable outside the phenomenal 
world to which science is confined. Ahndung (or Ahnung) is 
** man’s deepest need and longing.”” Otto compares it to Plato’s 
* anamnesis,” and speaks of it as the revelation of truth in 
feeling, with the proviso that feeling is not to be taken as thie 
merely subjective sense of the agreeable, but as a mode of judg- 
ment, claiming objectivity for itself, just as the declaration 
that a work of art is beautiful is never intended to be a mere 
expression of personal taste. In Fries, too, Otto finds and 
applauds the doctrine that religion is inevitably and finally 
mysterious, not with the darkness that pales in the dawn of 
science, but rather with the light that veils the unapproachabie 
throne. 

Dr. Gardner, in his version of religious experience, advocates 
no-new technicalities, but carries us back to an old dispute by 
* stressing the priority of will over knowledge, of action over 
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THOMAS TICKELL 
By R. Eustace Tickell 16s. net 


“Richard Sunne "in The New Statesman and Nation: “A 
reader with a little sympathetic intclligence and historical 
sense can soon lose himself in the book, and believe himself to 
be revelling with Thomas Tickell, in Oxiord, in London, and 
in Dublin. ... No student of eig <paeyee entury literature 
can fail to find delig ht in this volun ne 
Mr. Tickell deserves our gratitude ra his researches into his 
tamily archives.” 


BRYAN COOPER 
By Lennox Robinson 7s. 6d. net 


Chis is something more than a biography of a distinguished 
Irish gentleman, a gallant soldier, an able politician, a play- 
wright, and author who died, too soon, at the age of 46. It is 
besides, a study i he history of his class—the English family 
“planted " in Ir 


RACE-COURSE AND HUNTING FIELD 


Containing “* The Doncaster St. Leger,’ ’ 1827, by Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle, and “ Melton in 1830,” att rib uted to Bernal 
Osborne. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Samuel J. 
Looker. Royal 8vo. With drawings in colour by Lesley Blanch. 
21s. net 

STRANGE INTELLIGENCE 
Memoirs of the Naval Secret Service 


By H. C. Bywater and H. C. Ferraby 


Daily Telegraph: “A candid and piquant record, based 
solely on fact. The authors contrive to put a thrill into every 
chapter, . . . A war book ful! of the most startling disclosures 
—stirring adventure.” 

10s. 6d. net 


By Brig. Cen. C. Ballard, C.B. 15s. net 


Trish Time “ A standard work and its impartiality and 
accuracy earn ita! i lio in the realms of mil itary biography.’ 


WAR MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM GRAVES 
SHARP: American Ambassador to 
France, 1914-19 
Edited by pkgs Dawson 18s. net 


Sunday Times As a picture of France, and especially of 
Paris, dur ng those tense years, his memories, reinforced by his 
dispatches, make poignant reading with many touches of real 
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SMALL TOWN 
By Bradda Field 7s. 6d. net 


Manchest Guard F Very early in the book the reader 
cannot fail to fecl that he has known every character for vears, 
and Miss Field achieves her end merely by accumulation of 
detail, without any conscious striving after effect.” 


(Recommended by the Book Society) 


SHE CLOSED THE DOOR 
By Eliot — 7s. 6d. net 


The New Statesman and Natior Mr. Hodgkin gives a 
clever presentation of al his characters . The vernacular 
and psy« alanrs of the bridge-table, and of a country house 
tea-hour, an we a cocktail party have the right sound: Mr. 
Hodgkin, indeed, ca be whatever he says.” 


NO FRIENDLY DROP 
By Henry Wade, Author of “The Duke of 
York’s Steps, " ete. 7s. 6d. net 


Saturday Revie | Wade is one of the best of 
detective-story writ 
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By L. E. Martin 7s. 6d. net 


One of the first app nees OF U eneration so young 
that it not even post-wai A first ve vith a charm bevond 
its freshness and its intense Crst t 
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Guidance for the layman and a spur for 
the student. 


A GRAMMAR OF 
THE ARTS 


by SIR CHARLES HOLMES, K.C.V.O., 
formerly Director of the National 
Gallery. An authoritative study in 
first principles, by one who is both 
expert and artist. 

Illustrated. 1os. 6d. net. 
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THE NEW CONCEP- 
TIONS OF MATTER 


by C. G. DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 
“The region covered ‘by Professor 
Darwin’s book is the most baffling 
and the most interesting of modern 
physics .... A bold and difficult 
task .... carried through in a 
thoroughly illuminating and readable 
fashion.” —- Times Literary Supplement. 
“To be very warmly commended, 
not only to the enquiring layman, 
but also to the professional physicists 
and chemists.” —/W eek-end Review. 
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perception.” The case, however, is not so simple as he appears 
to think. “ It will at once occur,” he says, “to every reader who 
is familiar with the Gospels that Jesus Himself lays all the 
emphasis, not on knowledge, but on will.” Yet many of the 
greatest among Christian doctors, men as familiar with 
the Gospels as with the air they breathed, have proclaimed the 
priority of intellect over will. By “ knowledge,” indeed, they 
did not mean mathematics, nor even metaphysics; but in 
describing the vision of God as il ben dell’ inielletto they aflirmed 
the vital truth that Christianity is much more than an ethical 
system. Dr. Gardner does not set up to be a philosopher. The 
breadth of his charity is, perhaps, more conspicuous than his 
perception of difficulties, and when he wanders off into a dis- 
course on telepathy, with analogies between broadcasting and 
the diffusion of religious influence, we might suggest that he is 
straying quite as far from the Gospels as_ the inteliectualists 
whom he is inclined to mistrust. 

With no wine to promote the flow of truth, and no Socrates to 
furnish ironic commentary or celestial vision, a ‘ symposium ” 
lacks something of its great original. What it amounts to here 
is that an Anglican, a Jesuit and a Free Church minister con- 
tribute essays to the same volume, one and all protesting that 
the citadel of salvation is undisturbed by the manceuvres of 
natural science. If we ask where exactly the citadel is estab- 
lished, Father d’Arcy at least has no doubt about the answer. 
Ecclesiastical politics, however, are kept in the background, and 
each of the writers points out in his own way that the truths of 
religion are not greatly affected by the behaviour of electrons or 
the magnitude of the stars. Very wisely, too, none of them offers 
to recast the faith in terms of a quasi-scientific philosophy. 
Past attempts of that kind have proved disastrous, and 
even the hackneyed affair of Galileo needs a little explaining 
away. 

Since Dr. William Brown assures us, in his prefatory note, that 
Mr. Lang “ has a sound grasp of the general principles of modern 
psychology,” we are bound to take his word for it, even though 
it only confirms the suspicion that psychology is more con- 
cerned with the description of phenomena than with any further 
question of truth. The bulk of the book consists of anecdotes 
about religious persons, eminent or obscure, who experienced 
conversion. The practical climax appears to be reached in the 
advice to Protestant Churches to adopt the Rosary as a means of 
auto-suggestion. Mr. Lang even adds in a footnote that “he 
can supply a form of Rosary for use in the Anglican Communion, 
price 2d.” But surely he is forgetting the financial crisis. 
“ Conversion ” is in the air, and though twopence is a fair price 
for Nonconformists, we sincerely hope that he will contrive a 
scheme for supplying this valuable instrument of devotion at 
not more than three-halfpence to members of the Established 
Church. 
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AMIEL AND PHILINE 


Philine. By Henri Fritptric Amiet. Translated by VAN 
Wyck Brooks. Constable. 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Amiel (if we allow the proprietorship) 
had no Philine. Those meditations on the bank of Geneva, 
the long walks through autumn woods, the scenic splendour of 
a casement sky which shone on the professor in his study, pen 
in hand, the diarist sub specie aeternitatis ; they reflected many 
facets of the writer’s mind; they lit recesses in which a thwarted 
humanity moved through the sequences of a sort of dream 
Hamlet, from which effective action had been abstracted ; but 
in all this soliloquy there was not one word about Love. If 
Amiel was ever in love, one knew that it must have been thwarted 
love ; but from Mrs. Humphry Ward’s carefully proportioned 
figure the traces were absent. Her purpose was to show his safe 
passage “through the labyrinth of doubt into the presence of 
the Eternal.” He must be shown against a background of sunsets 
—but alone, of course alone. ‘To be always a doubter before life— 
that was admissible in a philosopher and moralist, and even lent 
an extra glow: but to be hesitating for a woman, to he fiddling 
on and off with an affair, that was weakness deplorably different. 
There were one or two passages in which he admitted 
the absurdity of his ever * settling down,” becoming a husband 
and a father—the part would not suit him at all, the mere thought 
of it started a whole machinery of odd disjointed emotions. 
So his dissatisfaction was left vague, and confined to general 
reflections on the quest of the ideal, the importance of self and 
escape from self. 


a 


The revelation of such a mind, continually at war with itself, 
and expressed in its own acute and delicate terms, was fascinating 
and unlike any previous attempt at self-portraiture: a fine 
inner flowering of the mind, beautiful and intricate, drawing its 
nourishment from the will, living like a cancer. Amiel saw it 
and confessed more than once that he possessed too much insight 
and too little character. But there it was; motion was difficult 
and one must make the most of the plants and corals in one’s 
own submarine world. It is with a singular unaffected nobility 
that Amiel writes down his hopes and passions; elaborately 
yet always with truth. The emotions which with other men 
mostly precede performance were in his case final, not from 
choice, but necessity. ‘To say that he luxuriated in moods or was 
a connoisseur of states of mind is to take a shallow view of him. 
He was almost completely without pose ; his thought was always 
serious (never merely * striking *’), his emotions genuine. Nothing 
would be farther from the truth than to regard him as a self- 
conscious Haimlet or day-dreaming artist. He was not playing a 
part for what it was worth, either in his life or his writings. His 
friends hardly noticed him beyond to wonder that he did not 
publish more books, and the revelation of the Journal after his 
death was an accident which he might have regarded with 
indifference. Yet, for all this isolation from the world of the part 
of him which was his genius, he was not a recluse. He enjoyed 
good company and conversation, and if he also liked the solitude 
of nature and his writing desk, he was not unlike other philosophers 
whose duty compels them to the audiences of lecture-rooms. 
Quite apart from the paralysing inaction of his character, he was 
contemplative by nature, a man who accepted the experiences 
that came to him rather than one who sought fresh experience. 
As a record of philosophic and religious experience alone the 
Journal is extraordinary ; and the insinuation with every thread of 
it of the living man makes it a masterpiece unequalled in modern 
times except perhaps by Strindberg’s autobiography. So much 
was given of Amiel in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s edition of 1885; 
Philine adds to the portrait a few lively and unexpected, but 
entirely characteristic, strokes. 

There are touches almost of caricature. The diarist is no 
longer always a voice against a landscape or the sky, but 
one gets glimpses of a middle-ageing, particular, invalidish, nice, 
quiet gentleman, whose beard and gentle tones and sympathetic 
confessor ways have charmed a small circle of women and driven 
several into the frantic transports of love. They make no secret 


‘of it when speaking to him; he listens carefully, disturbed by 


, 


this “* faint summons.” First of all, at the age of thirty-eight 
he reflects that he is still virgin: that is surely ludicrous, an 
unnecessary priggishness for a man of his years; and will not 
an experience or two improve him in every way? He is on the 
brink, too, of love; loved and disturbed by the omens of galvanic 
response. And he is getting old! How many New Years’ Eves 
has he sat up Jate, tuning his flutes and putting them in order for 
a year which brings him nothing new? The discomforts of a 
bachelor’s life in a pension press hard on him, 

Last night was abominable. I was almost made ill by the damp 
plaster and I scarcely closed my eyes for two hours. Decamped in 
the middle of the night from my homicidal alcove (on the second 
floor) and bivouacked among the chairs of my tower of Babe! ia 
the midst of the fresh varnish of my future wainscotting. In short, 
with two apartments and forty trunks of baggage, I could neither 
sleep nor sit down anywhere. My whole day consumed in nothings, 
annoyances, and the arrangement of details. I had to manufacture 
curtains and other idiocies worthy of Robinson Crusoe. 


Philine, whom he has known for years, is in love with him, 
and will become his wife or his mistress when he likes; he, 
perhaps, loves her. Yet the years go on. They meet, talk, 
correspond, plan for the future. At first their intimacies are 
fresh and surprising; fifteen years later they are behaving like 
old lovers. He still wonders, hesitates: she is more than ever 
devoted to him. Resignation becomes more and more a part of 
their relationship. He writes in his diary : 


O Clot., Sar., Alex., Eriph., Eger., how are you revenged! | 
have always awaited the divine sign, the voice from above, the 
infallible warning. And here the sign, the voice, the waraing 
have failed me. I am wedded only to the ideal. 


So, with an absurd tenderness, it ends. 

Yet despite its strange humours this lagging courtship, tweaty 
years in all, and the pathetic eager intrusions of Philine on her 
lover’s heartache and meditation, are moving and tragic rather 
than comic to read. When we catch a glimpse of him from the 
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—NASH & GRAYSON 
THE APES OF GOD 


By WYNDHAM LEWIS 


On its first publication in a limited edition, at three guineas, this book was the 
subject of such heated public controversy that it has been decided to re-issue it at 
a more reasonable price to meet the extraordinary public demand. 

Ready November 20th. 620 pages. 10s. 6d. 


THE FARO TABLE 


or The Gambling Mothers 
By CHARLES SEDLEY 


With a Foreword by BEVERLEY NICHOLS. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM: “A real discovery.” 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS: “ It is priceless.” Ready November 20th. 7s. 6d. 


SECRETS OF THE CAUCASUS 


By ESSAD-BEY 
Author of Blood and Oil in the Orient. 
ROSITA FORBES in the Sunday Times : 


* An exciting and amusing story of 


incredible things that really happened . of love and blood-feuds . . . of the 
slave trade which provided concubines « and eunuc chs f r Tur kish harems . . . this 
exiled son of a Caucasian oil magnate w nites in dramatic fashion. 


COLIN STILL in the Sunday Express : “* Makes sie 


scinating reac ling.” 15s. 


NAPOLEON OF THE SNOWS 


By Major-General Sir JOHN ADYE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
With an Introduction by Fie!d-Mrshal Viscount ALLENBY 


A brilliant and scholarly account of Nap« leon’ s Marengo Campaign. Sir John 
Adye has exposed, with extraordinary penetration, the inner workings of the greatest 
military mind the world has ever known. Illustrated. 21s. 


THE WANDER YEARS | 


By FREDERICK LORT-PHILLIPS. 
Vice-President of the London Zoologica’ Society, 1994, 


Observer : “ He has an excellent eye for the objective, and few travellers have been 





interesting only to them- 


Illustrated. 2\s. 


THE TRACK OF THE | 
CRUSADERS 


By EVERT BARGER | 
With an Introducticn by — wre 


Morning Post : " Cordially commended as an um sual trav 0k, full of vivid 
pictures of the ancient habitations of men. ” Hesteated. 15s. 


PLEASE TAKE ME NEXT TIME 


By PERCY COLSON | 
Author of I Hope They Won't Mind 
d Htaly, Mr. Col 
d and fu! 


more successful in winnowing from their books what was 
elves. For so stout a volume, it makes remarkably quick reading. 


IN 


In this delightful volume of travel in France ar 


4SON Conjures tp 
many a colourful picture of things well seen, we!! love 


ly comprehended. 
p Ara 12s. 6d. 


EMPEROR AND MYSTIC 


| 

Alexander I of Russia | 

By FRANCIS GRIBBLE | 

Author of The Comedy of Catherine the Great, etc. 
A most readable book. No bi g1 phy could be { 


ay Times : “ Very Russian, it all reads like a mystery story. 


TOLD BY DIGGER 


To JOHN P. DAVIS 
(The Autobiography of a pate 


A freshly-told story, with a real true-hearted and understan ling love of dogs, based 
p a series of sketches which have recently been a very popular fee are inthe Morning | 


ost Ready November 20th. 3s. 6d 


Observer : “ ulle ro sf * problems.” ’ 


Illustrated. 21s. 
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outside he is a slightly absurd figure, but for the long stretches 
when he is talking himself (Philine is no more than a ghost) 
the sincerity and utter inadequacy of his love are almost heart- 
breaking. His discussions of love, sex, himself and Philine are 
profound and acutely real. Success was not a quality of his life 
or of his love ; but with what loving care and beauty he records 
the doubts, transports, hesitations, the half-happiness, lyrical 
tenderness, and poignancy of his failure! Philine is an 
exquisite, if strange, love-story. Its proportion—a small one—in 
Amiel’s life could only be shown in a new edition of the Journal 
incorporating these extracts, and making a further sélection 
from that fabulous total manuscript of 17,000 pages. Philine 
will help to draw attention to a side of Amiel’s character which 
most of his admirers have neglected for his philosophy of life. 
G. W. STONTIER. 


SURNAMES 


A History of Surnames in the British Isles. By C. 
L/EsTraNGE Ewen. Kegan Paul. 25s. 


We are so accustomed to take people’s names for granted that 
only a very unusual name can jog us out of our normal apathy, 
and even so our curiosity rarely overcomes us so far as to inquire 
into its origin. Most people, while respecting the learning and 
enthusiasm of authorities like Mr. L’Estrange Ewen, would say 
that the game is not worth the candle. For onamatology, or 
the study of appellatives, like other side-tracks of knowledge, 
seems to marshal vast stores of information to no particular 
end. Mr. Ewen pleads for the recognition of this science as a 
contribution to such major sciences as geography and enthology, 
apart from its usefulness to the biographer and genealogist. 
Whether we share these views in whole or in part, his careful 
and systematic survey contains enough interesting material 
to attract the most phlegmatic reader. 

A love of statistics and some detective skill are essential to the 
student of onamatology. Mr. Ewen’s love of statistics amounts 
to a passion, which some of his readers may not be able to share 
unless they have patience enough to wade through the long 
lists of names he has extracted from innumerable early records, 
Even so, a wide range of evidence of this kind does not carry one 


very far into an extraordinarily complicated subject ; general-- 


isation, however convincing, rarely throws a very penetrating 
light on the individual case, and there are many names missing 
in Mr. Ewen’s long index that cannot be fitted into any general 
group. But an examination of groups, with examples, is the 
most that we can expect, since every name really needs a chapter, 


if not a book to itself, for, as Mr. Ewen remarks, a name by itself 


proves nothing, and its origin can only be deduced from an amply 
documented genealogy. 
Names are only labels and were originally a convenient method 


\ of describing a man; all names, therefore, were once descrip- 


tions. Kapipravara (Sanskrit) was the man “ having the ex- 
cellent monkey,” but the name died with him, if not with the 
ape. Many centuries were to pass before names were transmitted 
from father to son and from generation to generation, before 
they were to become surnames in the modern sense. In the 
British Isles surnames do not appear to have existed before the 
Conquest, and not until the thirteenth century was it a general 
rule for a man to have two names. Until then he had to be 
content with a single appellative, often a mere nickname to 
differentiate him from other animals in the herd. But very 
early names began to fall into one of four classes, and it is these 
classes and the distribution of names among them that Mr. Ewen 
examines in detail from the tenth until the close of the seven- 
teenth century. The commonest of them contains names that 
answer to the question: Where does he live? Bearing in mind 
the danger to which we have referred of generalising from a 
specific name, we might select, as examples, simple appellatives 
from place-names such as Carrington and Penrose, or Keynes, 
which probably derives from the town of Cahaignes in Nor- 
mandy ; then there is the kind of name derived from a locality, 
such as the compound Braithwaite, meaning a broad-clearing. 
The second class reveals to what family a man belongs ; in this 
are included fitz-names and these more numerous ones that end 
in son, as Davidson and Jackson. Names which describe a 
mictn’s calling fall into a third class: Hayward, Marshall, Forster 
(a forester). In the last division we find names that record a 


— 


physical or moral quality of the original owner; these are the 
rarest and include such names as Kennedy (ugly head) and 
Hardy (handsome). Until the end of the fourteenth century 
names in these classes were still commonly preceded by the 
preposition of or the article le or the. ‘Thereafter appellatives 
that began as personal descriptions tend to become proper sur- 
names, held by each member of a family and transmitted to their 
posterity. 

There are, of course, innumerable complications in the way of 
tracking down a surname to its origin, chief among which js 
probably the influence of migrations and the confusion consequent 
upon foreign names becoming established in England in anylicised 
forms. There is also the crror of scribes to be taken into con- 
sideration ; such a name as Earp has lost its original signification 
prebably through faulty transcription, while Bocage Walk ly a 
phonetical twist has become for ever Birdeage Walk. Further 
confusion arises in the use of sullixes (e.g., single sullix, Birrell; 
doubie suffix, Tomlin), and the interchangeability of vowels 
(e.g., Burrell and Tamlin), to mention but two of the problems 
that add to the difficulties of those who would probe the mysteries 
of epithesis, apheresis and apocope. While, when all is said and 
done, there will always remain such names as Strokelady, 
Harepyn, Rotenhering and Trampleasure that will not admit of a 
simple nick-nominai selution, but will call out all our reserves of 
detective skill and still defy us. 


SIX POETS 


Twenty-three Poems. By Bryan Guryness. Duckworth, 
6s. 

The Lost Traveller. By Ricnarp ANDERSON. Mathews 
and Marrot. 3s. 6d. 

Plays and Pageants. By Epwarp Tuomrson. Benn. (6s. 


Village Symphony and Other Poems. By Roserr 


GatrnornNe-Harpy. Collins. 6s. 


v2 


Ivory Palaces. Py Wittovesny Weavinc. Blackwell. 2s, 
Poems. By Dwicut Rivtey. Mathews and Marrot. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is the most pretentious of the six, 
He is, however, one of those poets who are inspired too 
much by the works of other people; because they enjoy 
great poetry they suppose themselves capable of writing it. 
And at another time Mr. Gathorne-Hardy would have produced, 
at least, good verse ; fashion would have obliged him to work 
harder, and would have imposed on him verse-forms supplying 
to a certain extent his lack of ear. Writing to-day, he is under no 
restraint ; his workmanship may be as lax and lazy as he cares 
to leave it, and then pass for subtle ; he is even touched with the 
now not uncommon feeling that the flatter he is the better he is. 
He complacently produces such lines as the following (from a 
philosophic poem) : 


I thought that he was talking nonsense, but 


The same carelessness of his audience comes out in_ other 
forms. In a note to the poem just mentioned, Paradisus 
Dubitantis, he remarks: “The inner meaning of an 
allegorical poem is of more importance to the writer 
than the reader ’’—therefore, let the reader, on his own 
responsibility, ferret out of it what sense he can. That 3s 
all very well where, as in the Divine Comedy, the literal meaning 
can be trusted to stand on its own feet. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy s 
poem has almost no interest if not the interest of interpretation, 
for the style is wooden, the narrative aimless, thin and dull. 
He acknowledges in the same note “ small borrowings ”’ !ro! 
Dante among other writers; it is impossible not to feel that 
Dante’s case he understates the obligation—if obligation can 
talked of where so little benefit has been derived. The whole 
scheme of Paradisus Dubitantis is obviously prompted by Dante's 
poem, which seems, in the author’s own phrase, both pitiable 
and laughable. And what is the use of transplanting even the 
best ideas into a soil where they can only shrivel up ? Yet Mr 
Gathorne-Hardy’s badness is largely his own fault ; it docs not 
represent his powers, as this description, for instance, of a 4i* 
persing mist will show ; 


Moving, the fog turned round within itself, 
Like sheep or cattle crowded into a pen ; 
And slowly at first, then swiftlier, it rose, 
And left the steep valley, and submerged us, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 


THE NEW PARTY 


by Unofficial, well-informed, witty. A 


frank discussion of the aims and sig- 
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, personality of Sir Oswald Mosley, and 
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PARADOX, KING 


Baroja has long enjoyed a European 
PIO reputation as a novelist. In this bril- 
liant satine phantasy he is revealed, 
BAROJA for the first time to Fnglish readers, a 
a searching critic of democratic theory. 
6s. net. 
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THE MODERN SHOTGUN 


By MAJOR GERALD BURRARD, D.S.O. Demy 8vo. 
Vol. Ill. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
The third and last part of this comprehensive work on sporting 
guns and ammunition. 
Reviewing the first two 
Supplement said: ‘This book will 
classical work of refcrence 
beautiful photographs.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
C.1.D. AT SCOTLAND YARD 


By MARGARET PROTHERO. 


lilustrated. 15s, net 
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GARDENS IN AMERICA 


By MARION CRAN. 


“No crime novel could equal the 
n reading this book.”’ 


Demy 8vo. lilustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Another of Marion Cran’s famous garden adventures. This 
time she takes us to the date-gardens of the desert, the 
spider-lilies of Louisiana, and the California hills. A be 
full of great eye dge and a rich humani 


THE CHALLENGE OF RUSSIA 


By SHERWOOD EDDY. Demy 8vo. . net, 
Daily Telegraph : “Yor the earnest seeker after the truth 
about Russia this book should be a very useful volume 
Obviously the fruits of much painstaking research and a study 


of the prot lems on the spot.’ 


THE BURNS WE J.OVE 


By A. A. THOMSON. With a foreword by G. K 
CHESTERTON illustrated. 7s, Cd, net. 
Morning Post: “ A virile appreciation of Robert LB : 
one mects the real Burns in Mr. Thomson's spirited book,” 


LET’S SEE THE HIGHLANDS 


By A. A. THOMSON. l}lustrated 73 ni 
Following the success of Mr. Thomson's former book oe s 
See the Low'ands,” he now takes us to tl thr: romant: 
Highlands, coun.ry of grim mountains and id moors, of 
fairy lochs and enchanted woodlands, of ‘ green days in 
forests and blue days at sea.” 

py 3. FH. GILLESPIE. Illustrated l. net 
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By P. G. WODEHOUSE 7/° net. 
All the Jeeves stori¢ lected into one volume, for the first 
time, a feast of merriment from cover to cover. An ideal 
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John o' London. *‘ Joyfulness for thousands of Wodehouse 
lovers.’ 
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Blown violent and cold against our faces. ... 
Flakes of mist followed like a flock of gulls, 
And as we entered the valley, fluttered by, 

As though disturbed from inaccessible nests. 


After all, perhaps no one can read Dante quite in vain. 


Shakespeare and Milton are Mr. Edward Thompson's prophets. 
His new book includes a blank verse drama, two “ pageants,” 
and an adaptation from the Elder Edda. Saul, the drama, is 
classical, quiet, dignified and rather static : in the May Pageant 
Mr. Thompson brings together Robin Hood and Oberon-and their 
companies, in a medley of prose and verse admittedly deriving 
from the Midsummer Nights Dream. 

The source (to commit a mixed metaphor) of Ivory Palaces 
is evidently Les Trophées ; indeed, the author himself lets fall 
a hint of it. A book of sonnets, orthodox in style and frequently 
classical in subject, where calm reflection is relieved by mild 
scholastic fun, can hardly hope for much of a welcome in these 
days, unless a very striking genius is apparent in it—which 
cannot be said here. Mr. Willoughby Weaving never gets 
beyond good verse, but then he keeps that up most creditably ; 
his sonnets are careful, unpretentious, even distinguished in their 
“alm way. 

Mr. Richard Anderson has barely begun to be a poct ; and yet 
he is a poet, and not merely a young man who writes. His 
poems, indeed, seldom quite come off; they are always lapsing 
into the crude and the banal ; they make abrupt gestures in the 
void ; they are apt to grow earnest over what the poct thinks 
he feels ; they nowhere approach greatness ; and they have too 
much resemblance to Rupert Brooke’s. In a young writer none 
of these drawbacks is of much account. On the other hand, 
they are almost everywhere limpid, fresh and musical; they 
show an ear sensitive to the emotional values of rhythm ; and 
they are brimful of that undefined but irresistible quality, 
poetic feeling. Mr. Anderson is free from the now fashionable 
snobbery that turns a cold shoulder on romance like a school- 
boy cutting an unpopular acquaintance. His book exhales 
a delicious youthful melancholy, which gives it character 
and, in spite of its weaknesses, great charm. His love poems 
are dreamy, rapturous and exalted : his landscapes are’ beautiful 
and grave. The Lost Traveller loses by quotation; its effect 
is cumulative ; but this will do for a taste : 


Stark in the wind a thin tree quivers, 
The black twigs huddle close. 

And out of place among them shivers 
One ravaged rose. 

The fallen leaves are swept away, 
The lawn left clean and bare. 

The low skies promise snow to-day, 
And a rose there. 


Mr. Guinness’s poems, though they cannot be called good, 
manage somehow to be rather pleasing. He has one or two 
unsuccessful efforts at satire in the “ modern” style; but a 
more ingenuous mind never assumed the trappings of sophistica- 
tion. Indeed, this is the attraction of the 
book, There are a few love poems innocently Donneish in 
design ; Mr. Guinness is at his best, however, in less abstracted 
or exalted better in and railway 
stations. This is a fair example of sympathetic 
vein : 


mental freshness 


streets 
most 


moods suburban 


his 


The scarlet bus pants slowly up the hill, 

And thick the dark suburban houses stand... 
The deafening rattle of the bus’s gears 

Alone disturbs the silence of the hill, 

Save where a whistling schoolboy runs a stick 
In idle ripples down the wooden fence. 


Is not this kind of thing greatly preferable, after all, to cosmic 
poems in imitation of Mr. T. S. Eliot ? 

Mr. Dwight Ripley’s post-Swinburnian Muse warbles by turns, 
rather short-windedly, in half a dozen different languages, 
French and Spanish being her favourites. This is indeed a thin 
volume ; but then the mantle of Enoch Soames appears to have 
descended on the poet’s shoulders, so why should lovers of litera- 
ture grudge their three-and-six ? 


feutre 
a larome exquisement neutre 


Cucille done les camélias en 


as Mr. Dwight Ripley himself expresses it. 
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ADOLESCENCE 


Pyramid. Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 


Young English. By A. Scorr Danii. Cape. 


By Lione: Bircu. 
Ws. 6d. 


Gentlemen’s Daughters. By Marcarer Mastennay 
Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 


Boy. By James Haniey. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 

How can one treat adolescence in literature? When we 
read modern efforts we are tempted to say the task is impossi)). 
—sentiment, realism, plain sense, all fail ; that sly cynicism whic, 
colours Gide’s approach is a betrayal of the truth, and if Boot) 
Tarkington and Mark Twain are far better, it is only by , 
discreet ignoring or diminishing of certain evident problens 
Yet adolescence can be treated artistically, though never perhaps if 
the whole emphasis of the book is on the adolescents and thy; 
problems. For so you get a most unreal atmosphere. 1. 
peculiar and difficult thing in the world of the adolescent is tha 
while a boy or girl, in profoundest and most convinced fancy. 
dreams that his or her life and interests are of supreme, unique 
importance, all the while unconsciously is felt the great, stab 
world of parents, of home, or of school. The authors of our firs 
three books write of life at school, and Miss Masterman is the only 
one who occasionally remembers the deep and constant impor. 
ance of life at home. Her story of a girls’ school is, in its rather 
brittle, light way, by far the best of the three ; Joan Roxton, in 
her ordinariness, is a good heroine, and Miss Masterman presents 
life at Redcliffe without the vehemence of attack or the cov- 
placency of school patriotism. She can show us silliness in y 
spirit of tolerance ; and if the system seems more horrible to the 
reader than apparently to her, we are willing to admit that the 
force of her book is increased by the absence of a formal indict: 
ment. Mr. Birch is sentimental and romantic. Pyramid is 4 
story of romantic friendship. Tony longs for an attachment tha 
shall rival the love of David and Jonathan. He falls in love with 
Peter, with Ronn, with Roy; each in turn disappoints him by 
some vulgarism, some insensitiveness, some casual Betrayal of th 
true romance. Mr. Birch would smile at an accusation of 
sloppiness, nor would it be quite fair because he has made hi 
Tony a boy who is really capable of idealism and self-sacrifice 
The book fails because Mr. Birch cannot withdraw himself fron 
his hero, and the story is fevered by the author’s exposition of 
Tony’s emotional plight. The quality of Mr. Danicll’s stou 
little book is very different. It is a splendidly unconscious ex 
position of the making of the stupidest type of public-school 
boy man. When Billy Highton enters school, he 
glimmerings of thought, imagination, sensibility ; at the endo 
five years he leaves as stupid as his father who had been to t! 
school before. It is hard to whether Mr. Danie! 
intended this story for Billy I or Billy I1; it can, we think, 4 
safely given to either. 


has th 
same 


see 


It is a long journey from these tales of polite, protected liv 


to Mr. Hanley’s story of Arthur Fearon. Here is a_ brutal 
pitiful, impossible book; one that demands to be read an 
makes the reader sick with apprehension and disgust @ 


indignation. Fearon is the clever son of a stupid, bullyi 
father and a stupid, bullied mother. He could get a scholarship 
but his parents make him leave school. After a terrible ordea 
as a boiler-scaler this child of thirteen stows away on a cary 
boat bound for Alexandria. After this comes the fuli horror 0 
the book. Fearon is raped, atrociously bullied, beaten, kick 
half-killed ; the only kindnesses shown to him are foul kindness 
the only merciful act done to him is his murder, when he is cr7 
and infected with syphilis, by the ship’s captain. The book ha 
art, but Mr. Hanley is not fair to his own considerable tale 
He will not allow himself the time to write except in a hot 4 
fervid rage ; in consequence his style is often careless'y © 
ventional, in spite of his cxcessive blauntness of /anguag 
Much of his dialogue, not a little of his narrative, ™ 
been omitted by a discreet printer, though it is clear enol! 
that a result such as he desires could have been reached with 
so much recourse to unprintable words and incidents. One 4 

not doubt the veracity of the book ; but it lacks the truth th 
Dostoievsky would have given it, and a great deal of it is ! 
for a tract than a novel. Arthur Fearon himself remains 
cloudy, uncertain beside the hidcous forms of beastliness 20 i vi 
by which he is surrounded—and that, Mr. Hanley might '' 
is how he sees the plight of the adolescent. 
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